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JULIA M«ENZIE. 



The following extraordinary story was told to me 
by Lady Brewster, a highland lady herself, the sole 
daughter of the celebrated Ossian M'Pherson ; and 
she assured me that every sentence of it was literally 
and substantially true. If the leading events should 
then be at all doubted, to that amiable lady I appeal 
for the truth of them, and there are many in the 
north of Scotland, who from their family traditions 
can substantiate the same. 

Il was never till the time of the wars of Montrose 
that the chiefs and chieftainships of the highlands 
came to be much disputed, and held in estimation. 
The efficiency of ihe clans had then been fairly 
proven, and every proprietor was valued according 
to the number of vassals that acknowledged him as 
their lord and rose at his command, and in proportion 
with these was his interest with the rulers of the 
realm. 

It was at that time, however, that the following 
horrible circumstances occiirred in a great northern 
family, now for a long time on the wane; and there- 
fore, for the sake of its numerous dependants and re- 
latives, to all of whom the story is well knovirn, I 
must alter the designations in a hmali degree, init 
shall describe the scene so that it cannot be mistaken. 
• CastfetGameti as we shall call the reiide^nee bf the 
igmot chief to whom I allude, atancb neaff toitli^ junc* 
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6 JULIA M'KENZIE. 

tion of two notable rivers in the north highlands of 
Scotland, having tremendous mountains behind it 
towards the west, and a fine river and estuary toward 
the east. The "castle overhangs the principal branch 
of the river, which appears here and there through 
the ancient trees, foaming and boiling far below. It 
is a terrible but grand situation, and a striking em- 
blem of the storrriy age in which it had been reared. 
Below it, at a short distance, a wooden bridge crossed 
the river at its narrowest and roughest part. The 
precipitous banks on each side were at least twenty 
fathoms deep, so that a more tremendous passage 
cannot be conceived. That bridge was standing in 
my own remembrance, and. though in a very dilapi- 
dated state, I have crossed it at little more than forty 
years ago. It was rehired of oak rough and unhewn 
as it had come from the forest, but the planks were 
of prodigious dimensions. They rested on the rocks 
at each end, and met on a strange sort of scaffolding 
in the middle, that branched out from one row of 
beams- It had neither buttress nor balustrade ; yet, 
narrow as it was, troops of horse were known to 
have crossed on it, there being no passable ford ne^r. 
. But the ancient glory of Castle-Garnet had sunk to 
decay during the turbulent reigns of the Stuarts, 
.whose policy it was to break the strength of the too 
powerful noblemen, chiefs, and barons by the arms of 
one another. The ancient and head title of that pow- 
erful family had passed away, but a stem of nobility 
still remained to the present chief, in the more mo- 
dern title of Lord Edirdale, He was moreover the 
sole remaining branch of the house, and his influence 
:Viras prodigious ; the chief of a powerful clan. But 
qn his demise, the estate and chieftainship were likely 
to devolve (HI the man whom, above all others in the 
. W^rtl^ft. he aiid his people hated ; to the man who had 
.d^riy^ biiQ and.tbenx of wealth and honours $ and 
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'whoi. though a near blood relation, was, at the very 
time I am treating of, endeavouring to undermine and 
ruin him* 

This being a hard pill to swallow, Edirdale, by the 
advice of his chieftains, married Julia, the flower of 
all the M'Kenzies, while both were yet very young. 
She was lovely as an angel, kind, virtuous, and com- 
pliant, the darling of her nusband and his whole clan ; 
but, alas ! years came and passed by, and no child 
appeared to heir the estate of Glen-Garnet and lord- 
ship of Edirdale. What was to be done ? The clan 
was all in commotion, and the chieftains held meet- 
ing after meeting, in all of which it was unanimously 
agreed, that it were better that ten of the chief la'dies 
of the clan should perish, than that the whole clan 
itself, and all that it possessed, should fall under the 
control of the hated Nagari e. 

When the seventh year of the marriage had elaps- 
ed, a deputation of the chief men, headed by the vete- 
ran Charnoch, the next in power to the chief, waited 
on Lord, Edirdale, and boldly represented to him the 
absolute necessity of parting with his lady, either by 
divorce or death. He answered them with fury and 
disdain, and dared them ever to mention such a thing 
to him again. But old Carnoch told him flatly that 
without them he was nothing, and they were deter- 
mined that not only his lady, but all the chief ladies 
of the clan should rather perish, than that his people 
should become bond slaves to the hateful tyrant Na- 
garre. Their lord hearing them assume this high 
and decisive tone, was obliged to succumb. He said 
it was indeed a hard case, but if the Governor of the 
universe saw meet that their ancient line should end 
in him, the decree could not be reversed ; and to en- 
deavour to do so by a crime of such magnitude, 
would only bring a tenfold curse upon them* He 
^aid, moreover, that he and his lady were still both 
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vefry J^oangi liot yet at the priine of fife, and there 
was every probability that she might yet be the 
mother of many children t but that, at all events, she 
was the jewel of his heart, and that he was determined 
much rather to part with all his land, and with all 
his people, than to part with her. -^ 

Carnoch shook his grey locks and said, the latter 
part of his speech was a very imprudent and cruel 
answer to his people's request, and which they little 
deserved at his hand. But for that part of it which 
regarded his lady's youth, it bore some show of rea- 
son, and 6n that score alone, they would postpone 
compulsion for three years, and then, for the sake of 
thousands who looked up to him as their earthly 
father, their protector, and only hope, it behoved him 
to part with her and take another ; for on that effort 
the very existence of the clan and the name depended. 

Three years present a long vista of existence to 
any one, and who knows what events may intervene 
to avert a dreaded catastrophe. Lord Edirdale ac- 
cepted the conditions, and the leading cadets of the 
family returned to their homes in peace. The third 
year came, being the tenth from the chief's mar- 
riage, and still there was no appearance of a family. 
The lady Julia remained courteous and beautiful as 
ever, and quite unconscious of any discontent or com- 
bination against her. But alas ! her doom had been 
resolved on by the whole clan, male and female, for 
their dissatisfaction now ragedMike a hurricane, and 
every tongue among them denounced her death or , 
removal. Several of the old dames had combined to 
take her off by poison, but their agent, as soon as she 
saw Lady Julia's lovely face, relented and destroyed 
the potion. They then tried enchantment, which 
also failed ; and there was nothing for it but another 
deputation, which on the very day that the stipulated 
three years expired, arrived at the castle, with old 
Carnoch once more at their head* 
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The chief now knew not what to do. He had given 
his word to his clan, their part had been fulfilled — his 
behoved to be so. He had not a word to say. A 
splendid dinner was prepared and spread ; such a din^ 
ner as had never graced the halls of Castle-Garnet. 
Lady Julia took her seat at the head of the table, shin^ 
ing in the silken tartan of the clan, and dazzling with 
gold and jewels. She seemed never before so lovely, 
so affable, and so perfectly bewitching, so that when 
she rose and left themi there was hardly a dry eye 
in the hall ; nor had one of them a word to say,— all 
sat silent and gazed at one another. 

The chief seized that moment of feeling and keen 
impression, to implore his kinsmen for a further le- 

f)rieve. He said ne found that to part with that dar- 
ing of his heart and of all hearts, was out of his power ; 
death and oblivion were nothing to it ; that his life 
was bound up in her, and, therefore, consent to her 
death he never could, and to divorce and banish her 
from his side would be to her a still worse death than 
the other, for that she lived but in his affections, and 
he was certain that any violence done to her would 
drive him distracted, and he should never more lead 
his clan to the field ; he spoke very feelingly too of her 
courtesy and affectionate interest in him and his whole 
clan. The gentlemen wept, but they made no reply; 
they entered into no stipulations, but parted from tneir 
lord as they met with him, in a state of reckless despair; 
but as they were already summoned to the field to fight 
the enemies of the king, they thought it prudent to pre^ 
serve the peace and equanimity of the clan for the 
present, and afferwards to be ruled by (^roumstances, 
put ultimately to have their own way. 

Shortly auer this, the perturbation of Lord Edir-« 
dale's mind threw him into a violent fever, and his 
whole clan into the last degree of consternation. They 
thoug;ht not \hw of shedding their lady's bloodi for 

B 8 
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in the event of their chiefs demise, she was their only 
rallying point to preserve them from the control of 
Nagarre, the next of blood ; and as all the cadets of 
the family manifested so much kindness and attention 
both to himself and lady, he became impressed with 
the idea that his Julia's beauty and virtue had sub- 
dued all their hearts as well as his own, and that his 
kinsmen felt incapable of doing her any injury, or even 
of proposing sucn a thing. Tnis fond conceit working 
upon his fancy, was the great mean of restoring him 
to health after his life had been despaired of, so that 
in the course of five months he was quite well. 

But news of dreadful import arrived from the south, 
and the chief was again summoned to march south- 
ward with his whole strength to the assistance of 
Montrose, who was in great jeopardy, with enemies 
before and behind. The chief obeyed, but could only 
procure arms for 300 men, and with these he marched 
by night, and after a sharp scuffle with the clans of 
Monro and Forbes, reached Montrose's camp just in 
time to bear a part in the bloody battle of the Don, 
fought on the S^d of July, 1645, and in which they did 

freat execution on the left wing of the army of the 
arliament, pursued with great inveteracy, and re- 
turned to their glens loaden with spoil, without losing 
a man, save two whom they left wounded ; and as the 
royal army then left the highlands, our* old friends, 
the chieftains of the clan, began to mutiny in private 
against their chieftain with more intensity than ever, 
Tney had now seen several instances of the great 
power and influence of an acknowledged patriarchal 
chief, and felt that without suph the clan would be an- 
nihilated ; and they saw, from the face of the times, 
that theirs must rally so as to preserve the balance of 
power in the north. Something behoved to be done — 
any thing but falling under Nagarre, and the clan los- 
ing its power and name in his. Frophi&ts, sybils, and 



second-sifters were consulted^ and a fearffal'^ doom 
read, which could not be tborouehl}^ comprehended; 

A deputation once more waited on the chief, but it 
was not to crave the dismission of his lady, but only 
a solemn pilgrimage to the shrine of St. Bothan, on 
Christmas ; for that they had learned from a combina- 
tion of predictions, that from such a pilgrimage alone, 
and the nature and value of the offering bequeathed, 
an heir was to arise to the great house of Glen-Garnet 
»and Edirdale ; and that from the same predictions they 
had also been assured, that the clan was never to fall 
under the sway of the cursed Nagarre. 

Lord Edirdale was delighted. His beloved, his 
darling Julia, was now to be his own for ever. He 
invited all the cadets of the family and all their ladies 
to assist in the grand procession. But Christmas 
brought such a storm with it, that srqj cely a human 
being could look out of doors; it was dreadful. 
Though the weather at that season throughout the 
highlands is generally of the most boisterous descrip- 
tion, this winter exceeded them all. The snow fell to 
an unprecedented depth, and on Christmas eve such a 
tempest of wind and rain commenced as the oldest 
inhabitant of that clime had never witnessed. The 
country became waist-deep of lapper or half melted 
snow ; impassable torrents poured from every steep; 
so that when the morning of Christmas appeared, all 
hopes of the grand procession were given up, for the 
rivers were flooded to an enormous degree, and instead 
of the whole gentlemen and ladies of the clan, only 
four chieftains, the most interested and nearest of kin, 
appeared at the castle, and these at the risk of their 
lives. All of them declared that the procession must 
take place that very day, at whatever toil or trouble, 
for that no other subsequent one to the end of the 
world could have the desired effect. A part of the 
way was perilous, but the disrtanc6 to walk was shoiti 
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so Juliay who was prepared for the event, with her 
usual sweet coipplaisance, wrapped herself well up, 
and away they went on their gloomy pilgrimage. At 
their very first outset they had to cross the river by 
Drochaidmaide, (the wooden bridge, I suppose.) 
Never was there such a scene witnessed in Scotland. 
The river was more than half way up the linn, roar- 
ing and thundering on with a deafening noise, while 
many yawning chasms between the planks, shewed to 
the eye of the passenger its dazzling swiftness, and all 
the while the frail fabric was tottering like a cradle. 
Lady Julia's resolution failed her, a terror came over 
her heart, and she drew back from the dreadful scene; 
but on seeing the resolute looks of all the rest, she suiv 
mounted her terror, and closing her eyes she laid fast 
hold of her husband's arm, and they two led the way^ 
Carnoch and his nephew, Barvoolin, were next to 
ihem, and Auchnasheen and Monar last; and just a 
little after passing the crown of the bridge, Carnoch 
and Barvoolin seized Lady Julia, and in one moment 
plunged her into the abyss below. The act was so 
sudden, that she had not time to utter a scream nor 
even to open h^r eyes, but descending like a swan in 
placid silence, she alighted on the middle of the surface 
of the fleet torrent. Such was its densitv and velo-^ 
city, that iron, lead, or a feather bore all the same 
weight there. The lady fell on her back, in a half sit-^ 
ting posture. She did not dip an inch, but shot down 
on the torrent as swift as an arrow out of a bow ; and 
at tlie turn of the river round a rocky promontory, 
she vanished from their view. 

The moment that the lady wlis tossed from Dro- 
chaidmaide, the four chieftains seized on her husband 
and bore him back to the castle in their arms. He 
was ravinff mad : — he only knew that he had lost hia 
lady, by wnat means he did not comprehend* At first 
be^cursed BarvooliD^ ax\d 9Wore that hq saw his hajoudi 



touching hcnr ; bat the other assuring him that he only 
did so to prevent the dizzy and distracted leap^ and 
the rest all averring the same thing, before night they 
had persuaded him that the terror of the scene had 

?roduced a momentary madness/ and that the Lady 
uiia in a fit had flung herself over. 
Men on horseback were despatched on the instant 
to the meeting of the tide with the river, where all the 
boats were put in requisition ; but in that unparalleled 
flood both of tide aud stream, the body of Lady Julia 
could not be found. This was a second grievous dis- 
tress to her lord ; but so anxious were the clansmen 
for his safety, that they would not suffer him to assist 
ill thesearch. He had loved his lady with the deepest 
— ^purest affection of which the heart of man is capa- 
ble ; for his pathetic lamentations over her loss often 
affected the old devotees of clanship to the heart, and 
they began to repent them of the atrocious deed they 
had committed ; particularly when, — after represent- 
ing to him that he lived and acted not only for himself 
but for thousands beside, and that since it had pleased 
the Almighty, in his over-ruling, to lake from his side 
in a terrific way the benign creature who alone stood 
between them and all their hopes, it behoved him by 
all means to take another wife without delay, in order 
to preserve the houses of their fathers from utter obli- 
vion, and themselves, their sons, and daughters, from 
becoming the vassals and slaves of an abhorred house, 
— ** These are indeed powerful reasons my friends," 
said he : "I have always acknowledged with deep 
regret that Heaven should have decreed it. But man 
has not these things in his power, and though there 
are some hearts so much swayed by self-interest that 
it becomes the motive of all their actions and modu- 
lates all their feelings, such heart is not mine, for 
there are certain lengths it can go and no farther. As 
soon as it forgets my Julia, I shall take to myself ano* 
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ther wife» but when that may be I have no mode of 
calculation. How can I woo another bride? I could 
only woo her as Julia ; I could only exchange love 
and marriage-vows with her as Julia ; and when I 
awoke in the morning and found that another than 
Julia had slept in my bosom, I should go distracted, 
and murder both her and myself. Believe me, my 
dear and brave kinsmen, when I assure you, that the 
impression 'of my lost Julia is so deeply engraven on 
my heart that it can take no other. Whenever 1 feel 
that possible, I will yield to you intreaties,,but not 
till then." 

This was a cutting speech to the old proud cadets 
of the family, and made them scowl and shake 
their heads in great indignation as well as sorrow. 
They had brought innocent blood on their heads, and 
made matters only worse. While Lady Julia was 
alive, there was some chance remaining for family 
heirs, for alas ! she had been cut off in her twenty- 
ninth year ; but now there was none, and they be- 
gan to repent them heartily of what they had done. 

While matters \vere in this state, — while the fate 
of l.ady Julia was the sole topic of conversation up 
stairs at the castle, it was no less so down stairs, but 
in the latter conviction appeared arrayed in different 
habiliments. The secrets and combinatioas of a clan 
are generally known throuojh all its ramifications, ex- 
cept to the person combined against. It is, or rather 
was, a trait in the character of this patriarchal race, 
and rather a mean subservient one, that they only 
saw, heard, felt, and acted in conformity with their 
chiefs and superiors, and they never betrayed their 
secrets. In the present instance, perhaps Lady Julia 
was the only person of the whole clan who did not 
know of the dissatisfaction that prevailed, and the 
great danger she was in. The menials, of course, 
strongly suspected that their lady's death had been 
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effected by stratagem, taking all things i^nto view, yet 
they were so servile, that hearing their lord and his 
relatives thought otherwise and spoke otherwise, they 
did the same. But there was one little beautiful pes- 
tilent girl, named Ecky M'Kenzie, who was Lady 
Julia's foster-sister, and had come from her own 
country or district with her, who was loud and bitter 
against the subordinate chieftians, — and old Carnoch, 
as the head and leader of them, in particular, — as- 
serting boldly that he had murdered their lady and 
deceived their lord, because he knew he was next of 
kin to the chief, and that he and his family would 
succeed him, as the clan would never submit to Na- 
garre, which he knew full well. The rest of the 
menials accused her of uttering falsehoods, and threat- 
' ened to expose her; but they gathered around, and 
gaped and stared upon one another at her bold as- 
severations. ** I know it all," she would add. ** I 
know all how that angelic creature was hated, com- 
bined against, and murdered by your vile servile race, 
and particularly by that old serpent, Carnoch, who 
has all this while acted as huntsman to a pack of 
blood-hounds. But vengeance will overtake him. 
There will a witness appear at the castle in a few 
days who shall convict him to the satisfaction of the 
whole world; and I know, for I have it from the 
country beyond the grave, that 1 shall soon see him 
lying a mangled corpse between the castle wall and 
the precipice which overhangs the river." 

These asseverations were so unreserved and vio- 
lent, that one Angus Seers went direct and told his 
lord every thing that Ecky had said, adding, that un- 
less she was made to hold her tongue, she would 
luring disgrace on the whole clan. The chief judged 
for himself in that instance ; happy had it been for 
him if he had done so always ; but nothing in the 
world was now oS interest to him save what related 
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to bis late lady. So after dinner, while seven of the 
duniwastles (or gentlemen) of the clan were present, 
he sent for Ecky M^Kenzie up stairs, after saying to 
his friends, " There is a little vixen of a maid here, 
who was related to my lost lady, her foster-sister and 
confidante, who is spreading such reports against you 
and me, and maintaining them with such audacity, 
that I must call her to account for it. 

" Ecky come up here ; stand before me, and look 
me in the face. What wicked and malicious reports 
are those that you have been spreading so broadly 
and assertiug so confidently before my domestics ?" 

**1 have asserted nothing but the truth, my Lord, 
and nothing that 1 will hot stand to before you and 
all your friends ; ay, and before the very man whom 
I have accused.' 

Ecky, you cannot assert any thing for a truth of 
which you were not an eye-witness." 

" Can I not ? I know otherwise however. Much 
is revealed to me that I never saw. So you think I 
do not know who murdered my dear lady ? You 
might know, considering the former proposals which 
were made to you. But if you are really so blinded 
that you do not know, which I think you are, 1 shall 
tell you. It was by the hands of ihose two men who 
now sit OH your right and left hand : in particular, by 
that eld fiend, Carnoch, who has for years been 
hatching a plot against your beloved Julia, and who 
at last executed it in a moment of terror and confu- 
sion. Ay, and not unassisted by his tremulous nephew 
there, the redoubted Barvoolin. You may scowl — I 
ciare not. I know the foundation of your devilish 
plot. My lord does not know the principal motive. 
And for a poor selfish consideration you have taken 
the life of a lady than whom a more pure, lovely, and 
affectionate creature never drew the breath of life. 
Ay» well may you sUrt,,and.i2^ ooaj^^the; tears drop 
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from your dim remorseless eyes. YbU know I have 
told you the truth, and you are welcome to ruminate 
on it" 

*^ What do I see ? Why do you weep, cousin ?'" 
said the chief to Camoch. 

" It is, my lord, because in my researches into fu- 
turity, I discovered that the cfeath 6f tiady Julia was 
to hiring about my own. I hail forgdt me p>rediction, 
unconscious how one life could hirig up6n another, 
until this wicked minx's bold and false assertion re- 
minded me of it, and convinced me that she herself 
would-be the cause of it. My lor^, shall such auda- 
city and falsehood*pass unpunished under your roof 1" 
' " Nbthing shall pass — but punishment must* follow 
conviction, not antecede it. Now, Ecky, they are 
all present who witnessed my lady's death t; You 
did not, that we know of." 

** Did I not ? Let the murderers see to that. Do 
you think I was going to let her cross the river that 
day with these helT-hounds without looking after her t 
7%cy know well that I am telling the truth, and I 
will bring it home to them. Let them beware of 
their necks." And she made a circle with her finger 
round her x)wn. 

The chief was struck dumb with astonishment at 
hearing his kinsmen so boldly accused to their faces, 
and it is probable that at that moment he began to 
suspect their guilt and duplicity, but Carnoch, spring- 
ing to his feet, drew his sword, and said fiercely, 
** Sf y lord, this is not to be borne, nor shall it. That 
infatuated girl must die to-night." 

" Not so fast, Carnock !" cried the elfin, shaking 
her little white fist in his face. " No, Carnoch, 1 
must not die to-night, nor will I for your pleasure. I 
know that your relentless heart will seek my death 
to-night, knowing your danger from me; but I will 
sleep far beyond the power of your criiel arm to- 
niffnt, and have communication, too, with her whom 
Vol. n. 
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that arm put down. And. note well what I say: 
Take not my word for the certainty of these men's 

iruilU If a witness does not arrive at the castle, my 
ord, in less than three days,, that shall convict them 
to your satisfaction, — ay, and a witness from another 
country, too, — thiep J,,giye, you liberty to cut me all 
to pieces, and.feeiltKe,c;rpy^s and the eagle's with me. 
No, Carno^n,rT must np/,, die to-night, for I must live 
till I convince my. too easy and confiding lord.. As 
for you, murderers* you need no conviction; you 
know well that I am telling the truth. Carnoch, I 
had a dream that I found you lying a mangled corpse 
at the bottom of the castle wall, and I know it will be 
fulfilled. . But, O, I hope you will be hung first ! Good 
night, sir ; and remember, I wonU die to-night, but 
will live put of despite to you !" 

" What does the baggage mean ?" said the guilty 
compeers, staring at one another ; " * she will give us 
liberty to cut her all in pieces, if a witness against us 
do npt appear from another country; and that she 
will have, communication with her late lady to-night.' 
What docs the infernal little witch mean?" 

" Her meaning is far beyond my comprehension," 
said Edirdale ; ** not so her assertion. Would to God 
that I did not suspect it tl;iis night as bearing on the 
truth. But it is easy for iis to wait three days, and 
see the issue of this strange witpess's intelligence. 
After that we shall bring the nninx to judgment." 

" She may have escaped beyond our power before 
that time," said Carnoch; ** as I think she was threat- 
ening as much to-night The reptile should be arrest- 
ed at once. My advice therefore is, that she be put 
down this very night, or confined to the dungeon. I 
myself shall undertake to be her jailor." 

" I stand her security that she shall be forthcoming 
at the end of three days, either dead or alive,'' said 
the chief. 

There was no more to he said, not another word 
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on that liead ; but on the girl's asseverations ^lany 
words passed. Though the guiltiest of the associates 
pretended to hold the prediction light before the chief, 
it was manifest that it annoyed them in no ordinary 
degree ; for they all sat with altered faces, dreading 
that a storm was brewing around them, which would 
burst uport their heads. Old Carnoch, in particular, 
had his visage changed to that of an unhappy ghost. 
He was a strange character, brave, cruel, and at- 
tached to his clan and his chief; but never was there 
a more superstitious being lived in that superstitious 
country. He believed in the second-sight, and was 
constantly tampering with the professors of it. He 
durst not go a voyage to Ireland to see or assist a 
body of his clansmen there, without first buying a fair 
wind from a weird woman who lived in Sky. He 
believed in apparitions, and in the existence of land 
and water spirits, all of which took cognizance of 
human affairs. Therefore Ecky's threatenings, cor- 
responding with some previously-conceived idea aris- 
ing from enchantments and predictions, impressed 
him so deeply, that he was rather like a man beiside 
himself. An unearthly witness coming from beyond 
the grave to charge Him with the crime of which he 
well knew he was guilty, was more than he 'coufd 
contemplate and retain his reason. He had no inten- 
tion of remaining any longer there, and made prepa- 
rations for going away ; but his lord shamed him out 
of his cowardly resolution, and said that his flying 
from the castle in' that manner was tantamount to ^ 
full confession. On that ground, he tiot only adjured 
but order him to remain, and await the issue of the 
extraordinary accusation. The evening folldjving, it 
being the first after Eck's examinatioh, Carnoch took 
his nephew apart, and proposed a full ' confession, 
which the other opposed most strenuously, assuring 
his uncle that in the spirit of regret that pfeyed on 
the chief, he would hang them both without the least 
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reluctance; "and moreover," added he, "a girl's 
word, who only saw from a distance, cannot over- 
turn the testification of four gentlemen who were 
1>resent. No, no, Carnoch, since we have laid our 
ives at stake for the good of our people, let us stand 
together to the last." 

xhe ^dinner was late that evening, and the chief ' 
perceiving the depression of his kinsmen's spirits, 
plied them well with wine; but Carnoch continued .^ 
quite nervous and excited in an extraordinary degree, 
— the wine made him worse. His looks were wild 
and unstable, and his voice loud and intermittent ; 
and whenever the late lady of the mansion was 
ns^med, the tears blinded his eyes. In this distracted 
sort of way the wassail was proceeding, when just 
as the sand-glass was running the ninth hour, they 
were interrupted by the arrival of an extraordinary 

It was a dark night in January. The storm which 
had raged for many days had died away, and a still 
jand awful calm succeeded. The sky was overspread 
with a pall of blackness. It was Uke the house of 
death, after the last convulsion of nature ; and the 
arrival of any guest at the castfe in such a night, and 
by sjjqh paths, was enough to strike the whole party 
with consternation. The din of conversation in the 
chief's dining apartment had reached its acme for 
the evening, for just then a rap came to the grand 
entrance door, at which none but people of the high- 
est quality presumed to approadh. Surelv there must 
have been something very equivocal in that tap ; for 
never was there another made such an impression on 
the hearts and looks of so many brave and warlike 
men. The din of ebriety was hushed at once ; a black 
and drumbly dismay was imprinted on every coun- 
tenance, and every eye, afraid of meeting the gleams 
of terror from another, was fixed on the door. Light 
. steps were heard approaching by the great staircase ^ 
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ihey came close to tlfe back of the door of the apart- 
ment, where they paused a coiisiderabie space — and 
an awful pause that was for those within. The door 
was ai length opened slowly and hesitatingly, and jn 
glided, scarcely moving, Ecky M^Kenzie, with a snow- 
white sheet around her, a face as pale as death, and 
a white napkin around her head. Well she knew the 
character of the man she hated ; she jBxed one death- 
like look on Carnoch, and raising her forefinger, point- 
ed at him, — then retreating, she introduced Lady 
Julia! 

This is no falsehood— no wild illusion of a poet's 
brain. It is a fact as well authenticated as any event 
in the annals of any family in Britain. Yes ; at that 
moment Lady Julia entered, in the very robes in 
which she had been precipitated from the bridge. 
Her ftice was pale, and her look' to the chieftains se- 
vere ; still she was the Lady Julia in every lineament, 
A shudder and a smothered expression of horror is- 
sued from the circle. Carnoch, in one* moment, rush- 
ed to the casement at the further end of the apart- 
ment ; it opened on hinges, and Ecky had intentionally 
neglected to bolt it. He pulled it open, and threw 
himself from it. Barvoolin followed his example^ but 
none of the rest having aelually imbrued their hands 
in their lady's blood, they waited the issue; but so 
terror-smitten were they all, that not one .perceived 
the desperate exit of the two chieftains, save the ap- 
parition itself, which' uttered an eldrich scream as 
each of them disappeared. These yells astounded the 
kinsmen with double amazement, laying all their fao(- 
ultics asleep in a torpid numbness. But their somils 
were soon aroused by new excitations ; for the inci- 
dents, as they came all rushing on one another, were 
quite beyond their comprehension. The apparition 
fixed its eyes, as if glistening with tears, on one of 
them only, then spreading forth its arm?, and throiw- 
ing its fac<» towards heaven as if in agony, ii:e»> 
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claimed, ^* No one to welcome me back to my own 
home !" The chief assumed the same posture, but 
had not power to speak or move, till the appajrition, 
flying to him with the swiftness of lightning, clasped 
him in her arms, laid her head upon his bosom, and 
wept. *' God of my fathers, it is my Julia, my own 
Julia, as I live and breathe," cried he in an ecstacy. 
It was the Lady Julia herself. 

** Pray, Mr. Shepherd, does not this require some 
explanation ?" 

" It does, Madam, which is forthcoming immedi- 
ately, in as few sentences as I can make you under- 
stand it." 

On the side of the river opposite to the castle, and 
cons^qei^tly in another country, according to the 
idiomatic phrase constantly used in that land, there 
lived a bold native yeoman, called Mungo M*Craw, 
lailler, of Clackmullin ; (I cannot help the alliteration, 
it is none of my making;) but in those days, mill- 
piHids and mill-leads, with their sluices and burns, to 
say nothing about the mill-stones and mill-wheels, 
were in a very rude ineffective state. Such a morn- 
ing as that was about ClackmulHn ! Mungo was often 
heard to declare — " Tat tere was not peing her equal 
from the flood of No till te tay of shudgement, how- 
ever long she might be behind." 

That great Christmars flood had been a prototype 
of the late floods in Morayshire so movingly describ- 
ed by the Hon. Noah Lauder Dick. For one thing, 
it levelled Mungo M*Craw's wears and sluices as if 
no such things had existed ; and what was worse, as 
4i3e dam came off at the acute angle of the river, the 
flood followed on in that straight forward direction, 
and threatened instant destruction, not only to the 
mill and the kiln but to the whole Mill town, which 
stood a. little more elevated ; and there was Af UJEigo, 
^th his son Quinten, his daughter Diana, and his 
atout old wife ycleped . Mistress M'Qraw, toiling be- 
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tween death and life, rearing a rampart of defence 
with wood, stones, divots, and loads of manure from 
the dunghill. 

They were not trying to stop the mighty torrent, 
that was out of the gpwer of man, but to give, it a 
cast by their habitation ; and there were they plung- 
ing and working at a terrible rate ; Mungo scolding 
and calling for further exertion. " Ply, ply, you gos- 
lings of te Teal Mor, else we shall all pe swept away 
out of te worlt wid tat roaring ocean of destruction 
tat pe coming roaring down from te hills and te oor- 
vies. Oh, Mistress M'Craw, cannot you pe plying 
tese oreat pig shenteel hands of your. Haif you not 
te fears of Cot before your eyes, nor M*Tavish Mar, 
tat you will pe rolling your creat druim in tat ways. 
Go fill all te sacks in te mill with dung, and let us pe 
plunging tem into te preach. Diana, you mumping 
rosy chick, what are you thoughting upon ? I teclare 
you pe not carrying creat above ten stones of dung 
at a time. You pe too small at te curp, and better 
for a dunnewastle's leman tan te miller's daughter 
of Clach-Mhuillian on a floody tay. Quintain, oh you 
great mastiff dog, you creat lazy puppy of a cucan- 
nech, do you not see tat we shall pe all carried away 
from univarse of Cot, unless you ply as never man 
plied pefore ?" 

" Father, is Keppoch charged ?" 

*' Malluchid ! If I do not pe preaking your head 
for you. What does t^ .crefit bhaist want with te gun 
just now?" 

" Because here is a swan coming on us full sail." 

" Then damh palmahar ! run and bring Keppoch. 
She is always charged, clean and dry, and let us 
have a pluff at te swan, come of te mill what wilL 
Life of my soul ! if she pe not a drowned lady instead 
of a swan ! Mistress M'Craw, and you young witch, 
Diana, where pe your hearts and your souls now ? 
Och now tere will pe such splashing and squalling, 
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and hoo-hooing, tat I shall have more ado with te 
living tan te dead, for women's hearts pe all made of 
oladh-heighis. There now, I have lost my grand 
shot, and shall lose my good mill and all te gentle's 
com, and te poor fear' likewise. Alas ! dear soul a 
warmer and a drier couch would have fitted you creat 
petter to-day I Come, help me to carry her, you 
noisy, thoughtless, noisy cummers, and help me to 
carry her in. What! howling and wringing your 
hands ? See, give me hold of all your four arms, and 
let her head hang down, that the drumbly water may 
run out at her mouth like a mill spout." 

** No, no, Mungo, keep up my head. I am little 
the worse. My head has never yet been below the 
water.*' 

" As I shall pe sworn before te tay of shudgement, 
it is te creat and cood lady of Edirdale. Cot pe wid 
my dhear and plessed matam, how tid you come 
here ?" 

" Even as you see, Mungo. But put me into your 
warm bed, and by and by I shall tell you all ; for I 
have had a dreadful voyage to your habitation ; but 
it has been a rapid one. It is not above half a mi- 
nute since I lost hold of my husband's arm on the 
dizzy cradle on the top of Drochaid-maide." 

With many exclamations and prayers and tears, 
the Lady Julia was put into bed, and nursed with all 
the care and affection of which the honest and kind- 
hearted miller and his family were capable.* She 
bound them all to secrecy until she thought it time to 
reveal herself; but her recovery was not so sudden 
as might have been expected. A n undefinable terror 
preyed upon her 'spirits, which she found it impossible 
to remove — a terror of that which was past It was 
a feeling of horror that was quite unbrookable — a 
worm that gnawed at her heart, and almost drank 
up the fountain of existence. It was a painful, thrill^ 
ing suspicion that her husband had tossed her aver « 
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She had not the heart nor the capability of mention- 
ing this to any at the mill/and that made the impres- 
sion on her health and spirits ; but she resolved to 
remain there in quiet concealment till the mystery of 
her intended death was satisfactorily cleared up to 
her. 

She then offered Quinten, the young miller, a high 
bribby if he would go privately to the castle, and pro- 
cure her a secret conference with her humble cousin 
and foster-sister, Ecky M'Kenzie. 

** Och, dear heart," said Mistress M'Craw, " he 
needs no bribe to go^prlvately to Miss Ecky M*Ken- 
zie. He is oftener there than at the kirk. It would 
require a very high bribe to keep him away ; and she 
is so cunning and handy that neither your ladyship 
nor any about the castle have ever discovered them. 
I shall answer for that errand being cheerfully and 
faithfully performed, but if the boy take one highland 

Eenny for his trouble, Til feed him on black bear-meal 
rocnen for a month." 

Poor Ecky cried bitterly for joy, and was so de- 
lighted that she actually threw lier handsome 'arms 
around the great burly miller's neck and kissed him ; 
but she would tarry none to court that night, but 
forced Quinten to return to Clackmullin with her. 

The meeting of the two was affecting and full of 
the deepest interest, but I may not dwell on it, but 
haste to a conclusion ; for a long explanatory con- 
clusion is like the fifth act of a play, a wearisome 
supplement. 

At that meeting, Ecky first discovered to her lady 
the horrible combination that had existed so long to 
take her off, but knowing the chief's stedfast resolu- 
tion, never either to injure or part with her,'she never 
told all that she knew for fear of giving her dear lady 
uneasiness ; that they never would have accomplished 
their purpose^ had it not been for the sham pilgrimage 
to St, Bothan's shrine; and that the two kinsmen 
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seized her in a moment of confusion, and hurled her 
over^the- bridge ; then all the four seized on their lord, 
and bore him mto the castle, where they convinced 
bis simple and too-confiding heart that his lady had, 
of her own accord, taken the dizzy and distracted 
leap. 

She was now convinced of her husband's innocen- 
cy, and that the love he had ever expressed towards 
her was sincere ; and as she lived but ih his affec- 
tions, all other earthly concerns appeared to her but 
as nothing ; and to have the proofs of tlieir own 
consciences, the two settled the time, manner, and 
mode of her return, which was aU contrived by the 
affectionate Ecky, and put in practice according to 
her arrangement, and the above^narrated catastrophe 
was the result. 

On going out with torches, the foremost of which 
was borne by Ecky M'Kenzie they found old Car- 
noch lying at the bottom of the wall next to the river, 
with his n£ck broken, and his body otherwise griev- 
ously mangled ; and Barvoolin very much crushed by 
his fall. He made a full confession to Lady Julia, 
and at her intercession was pardoned, as being only 
the organ of a whole clan, but he proved a lametar 
to the day of his death. His confession to the lady 
in private was a curious one, and shows the devoted- 
ness of that original people to their respective clans 
and all that concerns them ; — he said, " that finding 
after many trials they could make nothing of her 
lord, they contrived that pilgrimage to the shrine of 
St. Bothan's to intercede with the saint to take pity 
on their race ; but they had resolved that she should 
never return from that devout festival. They had no 
idea of drowning until the tremendous flood came, 
which frustrated the other plan. They meant to 
have taken her off by poison, and had brought a bot- 
tle of poisoned wine with them, which was to have 
been presented to each of the ladies of rank who 
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should sit on high with the Lady Julia, in a small gold 
chalice, and it appearing impossible to make excep- 
tions, they had resolved to sacrifice the whole to bear 
their lady company /" 

But the far best part of the story is yet to come. 
Whether it was the sleeping for a fortnignt on a hard 
heather bed, or the subsisting for that time on milk- 
brose and butter, or whether the ducking and corre- 
spondent fright, wrought a happy change on Lady 
Julia, I know not ; but of this I am certain, that 
within a twelvemonth from the date of her return to 
the castle she gave birth to a comely daughter, and 
subsequently to two sons; and the descendants of 
that affectionate couple occupy a portion of their once 
extensive patrimonial domains to this day. 
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As I have been at great pains in drawing together 
all possible records and traditions during the troubled 
reign of Charles the First, and being aware that 
1 have many of those relating to Scotland to which 
no other person ever had access, I must relate some 
incidents in the life of one extraordinary character ; 
a character so well known to traditionary lore, that 
I have but to name him to interest every Scotchman 
and woman in his heroic adventures. The hero I 
mean is Sir Simon Brodie, of Castle-Garl, whose ro- 
mantic exploits well deserve to be kept in record. 

My tale begins on the 7 th of July, 1644, and in the 
middle of the wastes of Bewcastle, where three ca- 
valiers, wearied with a long and perilous journey 
over-night, had alighted at a well to refresh them- 
selves and their worn-out horses. Two of them were 
disguised as parliamentary officers, and the third ac- 
coutred as a shabby groom, in an old-fashioned worn- 
out livery, not unlike the garb of a street coachman 
of the present day. They were three jHincipa) of- 
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ficers of the king's army, endeavouring to make their 
escape to the Highlands of Scotland, after the battle 
of Marston-moor. And, as I hate all trick by w^ay of 
effect, in relating facts which can be proven as such 
by turning up the histories of that period, I will tell 
at once who the three disguised warriors were. 

The shabby groom, then, was no other than the 
ereat Marquess of Montrose ; the two others were 
Sir William Rollock, and Colonel Sibbald, both brave 
and loyal gentlemen, and distinguished in many bat- 
tles. 

" How are you in health this morning, Rollock ?" 
said the Marquess. **Your appearance would be- 
speak you both low in spirits and sickly in health." 

" In health I am well, my lord, but I confess, in 
spirits but so so ; and how can it be otherwise. It is 
not the perils by which we are surrounded that dis- 
tress me, for I know you to be of that singular con- 
stitution that your spirits and energies always increase 
with danger. But you must confess, that our royal 
master's cause is at this instant almost desperate. 
You cannot but perceive what a grievous falling off 
there is here since we last traversed this country to- 
gether ! How welcome we are as Covenanters, and 
with what virulence great and small speak of his ma- 
jesty." 

** Yes, but I trust you shall not find it so in Scot- 
land. I still hope, for the honour of my country, that 
the greater part of her inhabitants will adhere to their 
sovereign, when once they perceive the aim of the 
Covenanters, which is now fairly divulged. Men 
cannot be all blind to honour and integrity. Let us 
speed then to Sir Richard Graham, of Netherby, he 
I am sure, will not desert his sovereign." 

" A traitor, my lord, depend on it. A snivelling, 
bare-faced traitor," 

'^* ." I cannot believe it after the favours wkich King 
Charles has heaped upon him. Sibbald, you are 
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asleep. Sit up and tell us what your opinion is of 
Sir Richard/' 

** My mind is not made up about that, my lord/' 
said Colonel Sibbald. '' Suppose we pay him a visit 
and try him. He seemed apt enough a short time 
agOy and raised his whole clan on our side.^' 

*' And what did his whole clan do ?'' said Rollock. 
*' Run all away like traitors. And think you not it 
was by a traitor's command ? I am well aware it 
was by his private order to leave us in the lurch. 

** I am loath to believe it, but let us go and see, 
said Montrose, " for 1 weary of this hypocritical dis- 
guise. The sin and shame of having been deceived 
by that party will never be scrubbed from my con- 
science ; ana J. feel as if I were again going to renew 
my deplored engagements." 

" Well, I must confess," said Rollock, " that you 
act the part of a covenanter's grc^m with great spirit, 
though I can never help laughing to myself at seeins 
the great Montrose riding on a sorry jade, and lead- 
ing a gallant steed in a hair halter. As for our friend 
Sibbald, I will never believe but that he is a true re- 
former at heart, or at least that the seeds of reform 
are there implanted, so exactly does he act the part 
of one. Had it not been for his whining and canting 
we had never reached thus far ; three times we were 
on the very point of being discovered. If he turns 
not out a covenanter, ay, and a leader of the herd 
too, let me never trust my philosophy again." 

** You had better spare your calculations for the 
present, Sir Willian," said Sibbald, **and let our 
deeds prove us. Because I have strained every fold 
of dissimulation for the safety of two lives that I 
esteem of the highest value to our sovereign's cause, 
am I therefore to be branded as a traitor ?" 

** I said you would turn out one, and I say so still, 
.else what makes your complexion rise in tnat man- 
ner. By heaven it is because you feel you are charged 
justly.'^ 
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" No more of this, Rollock," said Montrose. " I 
beseech you to keep that fiery temper of your's in 
some sort of subordination, and do not let fatigue and 
disappointment move you to insult your best friends, 
and breed strife where there is so much need of am- 
ity. Come, let us on to Netherby, and visit Sir Rich- 
ard at all hazards. And here comes a squire going 
the same way ; we will sound him a little." 

Sir William and Sibbald then mounted their horses, 
and took the road together, and the great Montrose 
mounting his sorry jade, fell a thrashing him most 
manfully, and at the same time, kicking with his spur- 
less heels in a manner quite ludicrous, \yhile the horse 
that he led in the hair halter kept capering round and 
round, and appeared to incommode him exceedingly- 
The squire who came up behind was highly diverted, 
and anticipating some sport with the groom, he spurr- 
ed on, ana soon came up with him. " Whoy friend^ 
I think thou hast made a small mistake this morning/' 
said he. 

" And wherefore think'st thou that ?" said the 
groom. 

" Whoy because thou hast mounted the wronff 
horse. An I wor as thee I would moont this grand 
gelding, and le^d that dom'b ould hack be the head." 

" Whoy, but look thee friend, this is muster's hworse, 
and if I were to mwont him, there would be nothing 
but groambling and baisting." 

" And pray who is thy measter, that would be so 
unreasonable ?" 

" Oho ! you thinks to smoke I ; but let me alwane 
for that. Do you think every man at liberty to tell 
his muster's name in these coarsed times? Why now» 
fwor instance, who is thine own muster V* 

" Sir Richard Graham, of Netherby, is my meas- 
ter. I dwont thinks any sheame of my measter at 
thou doest," 

*' Why then, hwonest friend, to tell thee a secret. 
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them two measters of mine are two of the domdest 
knaves in the whole world. Naw, but I must whis- 
per it to thee. What think'st thou of the dogs. They 
are no other than two covenanting Iwords, going from 
the pariiament's army into Scwotland, to raise all 
that wild people against their king. Coorse them I 
But I can tell thee, they are frightened for thy meas- 
ter, for they know he is a loyal and true knight" 

" They need nwot be so very frightened for Sir 
Richard, mine honest friend. I am his steward and 
secretary, and know all his affairs. Your two meas- 
ters shall go with me to Netherby Hall, and welcome 
guests they shall be." 

" Nwo, nwo, but I tell thee they shall not go, for Mr» 
Secretary, thou shan't betray my two measters bad 
as they are. I only twold thee in confidence in re- 
turn for thine, so' if thou break honour with me her^ 
goes you see." 

" Oh, I have these crackers as well as thee ; but 
not the less, I tell thee that they shallt and I moreover 
assure thee that they will be made most welcome* 
Ay, and so shalt thou, though a bit of a malignant" 

" Thou canst give me a pledge, canst thou, that 
tliy measter will nwot betray mine two rascally mus- 
ters ?" 

" Yes, but I can though, canst thou read a scroll?" 

" O yees. If he be printed in big letters Til try 
him." 

" See, canst thou read this direction then ?" 

" Oh yees, surely. I see it is to Sir Richard Gra- 
ham, of Netherby, esquire,'* 

*' Ha ! ha ! sooch an eaxellent schwolar as thou is 
Whoy thou hast the wrong scyde of the letter up." 

" The devil a bit." 

*• But I say thou hast Turn it this way, and see 
how it reads. Now, what is it leyke ?" 

" Oh, it is leyke leateu. I can^t read nwo leatiu." 
Montrose saw it was to General Middleton, but feigo* 
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led perfect ignorance, and added " Nwo, nwo, I tell 
thee that is nwo pledge at all ; my measters shall 
nwot go a fwoot's length with thee." 

The secretary then showed him letters to all the 
parliamentary leaders that were nigh the border, and 
one to Netberby himself; by which Montrose plainly 
perceived that Sir Richard was turned traitor to a 
sovereign who had favoured him above all others. 

Montrose then took a large flask of brandy from 
his wallet, and pledging the secretary, he set it to his 
mouthy and pretended to take a tremendous draught, 
without swallowing a drop; and then, as if half 
choaked, he handed it to the secretary, who took a 
most bedazzling pull. This loosed his tongue still 
more, and he told all his master's plans. How he 
had made his peace with the covenanters, and watch- 
ed the west borders for them, where he had taken 
already many noble prisoners and persons of distinc- 
tion, and had pledged himself to take some of more 
consequence still. These were heavy news to our 
cavaliers, but still they affected to disbelieve the man 
saying, the thing was not possible, which made him 
still divulge more and more, for he was really anxi- 
ous that the two lords should visit his master. But 
now they durst not venture on any account, for they 
were all personally and intimately known to Sir 
Richard. Therefore, to get q^uit of the man, Colonel 
Sibbald asked the groom for a dram, and taking the 
flask in his hand, he lifted his morion, muttered a 
long blessing, and then setting the flask to his lips, 
he, like his commander, swallowed lon^ without 
swallowing a spoonful. He then handed it to, the 
secretary, who took such a sterling Border-draught, 
that in five minutes he could not articulate a sentence* 

In lucky time was that draught given and takent 
for while yet the three were standing reasoning with 
the drunken man, and laughing at his answers, up 
came on^ Thomas Duncan, who had very li^t^Ijr 

d3 
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been one of Montrose's troopers. The man instantly 
lifted his bonnet, and saluted the Marquess by his 
title. He shook his head at him, as if he meant to 
hint to the countryman that he was mistaken, and at 
all events to make him hold his peace. The fellow 
would likely have acquiesced had the secretary let 
him alone. But this worthy hearing the great Mon- 
trose's name, stood for a space shaking like one in a 
palsy ; his chaps fallen down, and his eyes set in his 
head. But looking again at the clownish Yorkshire 
groom, and thinkmg of him being mistaken for the 
great Montrose, whose very name spread terror and 
dismay through the land, he fell down in a volley of 
drunken laughter. " Thou't a great fool as well as a 
knave, Tammy Duncan,*' said he, "thou thinkst Ps 
drunk, and thou's gaun to impose a bully of a York- 
shire groam on me for the great Montrose, for the 
which, if I were oop, I's leather thee hide to thee." 

" Dear man, does thou think that I doosna ken my 
lord Montrose, under whom I have foueht and con- 
quiered so often? I kens him better than I doo^s 
thee, or any of thee kin." 

*^ The devil you do ; then here's for your chops, for 
your mocking, my man." 

He struck Duncan with his whip, and Duncan in a 
moment flew at his throat. Montrose finding that 
all would out, interfered, and rushing between them, 
he knocked the drunken secretary down, and taking 
all his despatches from him, he mounted Duncan on 
his horse, and off the four galloped as fast as they 
could, leaving the secretary in a way not soon to 
reach Netherby-hall on foot. The despatches carried 
them safe through Sir Richard's lands, though no 
fewer than three hundred armed men watching every 
pass and ford on the west border. 

Montrose now consulted with his late trooper on 
the best means of escape. He gave him bad accounts 
of the country gentlemen, assuring him that, with the 
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exception of Sir John Scott, of Davington, every one 
had joined the parliament party. By l)uncan's direc- 
tion, our cavaliers turned from the high road to the 
right, and made all speed toward the castle of Da- 
vington. 

They found Sir John Scott as reported, staunch 
and true to the Royal cause, and waiting but an op- 
portunity of rising with his fellows as soon as an army 
appeared, whichlie could join in any part of Scot- 
land. Nevertheless, they did not make known to him 
their quality, only assuring him they were on their 
way to the north Highlands, to join the king's stand- 
ard, where he had many powerful and zealous friends, 
and where Sir John and his followers should find a 
hearty welcome. Montrose easily perceived that 
Sir John's force was of no avail. He was a broken 
and oppressed man, and in desperate circumstances, 
but he was decidedly and strenuously loyal, and sent 
a guide with them all the way to Castle-Garl, promis- 
ing to join the king's army wherever it appeared; and 
he was as good as his word. 

On the approach of the Marquess and his friends 
toward Castle-Garl, they could hardly believe they 
were in the lowlands of Scotland, the scenery was so 
wild and majestic. The hills on each side of the val- 
ley were so steep, they appeared next to inaccessible, 
while the narrow valley itself was nearly as level as 
the surface of the ocean ;• and at the head of it thie 
dark castle appeared before them, with- its turrets 
and bastions, apparently a noble remnant of antiquity. 
As they ascended the narrow valley of Glen-Garl, 
Montrose was often heard to exclaim " Would to 
heaven J had all the rebels of the country in this glen, 
and half their number of loyal and true men at my 
back, soon should this shameful controversy be set- 
tled. There, on that hillock, should the Royal Stand- 
ard be placed. That impassable gulf should guard 
my left, and that steep should be well lined with 
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musketeers. Look you, Sibbald ; did you ever see a 
situation so advantageous 1" 

** I do not like the appearance of the place," said 
Sibbald. ** There is neither corn, garden, nor orchard, 
about it. It is rather a hungry-looking place, yet I 
am told one of the noblest and loveliest dames of the 
kingdom has made choice of it for her res dence in 
these times. I wish you would rather consider, my 
lord, how we are to manage this singular hero, on 
whose solitude we are about to encroach." 

" If a gentleman be truly loyal." said Montrose, 
''I hold all other things in mean estimation, and the 
very appearance of the castle assures me of Sir Si- 
mon's loyalty." 

They now arrived before the gate of the castle, 
which stood in nearly the centre of a walled court, 
garnished with much of the circumstance of war. 
There were loop-holes bristled with tremendous 
matchlocks, and culverins on the top of the wall and 
by the front turrets. Two gruff pikemen stood with- 
out the gate, and six of the same stamp within. As 
soon as the three cavaliers entered an archway about 
fifty paces from the main gate, they were hailed from 
the battlements, and their . business and quality de- 
manded. They answered, that they were friends, 
and came to the gallant and loyal Sir Simon Brodie 
in the king's name. The inner gate, notwithstanding, 
was swung to with a tremendous jangle, and all the 
guns and arrows of the castle pointed directly to the 
gate, in the faces of their guests. 

** This is truly a castle of romance," said RolTbck, 
" and I augur that the holder of it is indeed a true 
man and a beet, for were he of the popular party, he 
would not need to coop himself up in this manner." 
Montrose, as a Yorkshire groom, was at this time 
standing at a due distance behind, while Sibbald, who 
was spokesman, thus addressed the porters. 

*' Be pleased, masters, to unbar your gates, and 
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admit us to a conference with the lord of this castle. 
Why do you close your gates in the faces of his ma- 
jesty's messengers and your master's friends ]'* 

" In trouth, honest man," said the chief porter, 
" gin ye be my master's friends, ye maun leeve a 
gayen lang gate frae this, for weel we ken he has 
nane hereabouts." 

" Admit us to a conference, however, if consistent 
with your august pleasure," said Sibbald, *' and we 
will soon convince Sir Simon of our friendship and 
of the object of our mission to him." 

" Ye will hae to convince me o' that first, sir, ay, 
an' mae than me, else this threshold you cross not 
to-night," said the dogged porter. " My orders are 
to admit none wha dinna think fit to gie their names 
and their business. These, if you please ? We have 
no guests here ; and a stranger's foot hath not crossed 
this gate since the Scottish army entered England." 

" We are true king's men, and on the king's ex- 
press business, which we don't choose to divulge to 
every saucy menial who takes it on him to ask," said 
Sir W. Rollock passionately, at the same time draw- 
ing his sword. " Admit us instantly, and no more 
words." Rollock, who never had any control over 
his passion, would doubtless have cleft the porter in- 
stantly, had not Sibbald tipt him the wink and pointed 
to the guns on the wall. The burly groom) who had 
for some time been writing with his back toward 
them, now handed Sibbald a small scroll privately. 
It was written in latin, and with that one of the 
grooms inside was despatched to Sir Simon. In a 
few minutes all was bustle within the court as well as 
the castle. The six yeomen vanished from within 
the gate ; doors were opening and shutting with tre- 
itiendous clashes. The warriors disappeared from 
the wall, and grooms were running through the court 
as if for a race. The warriors were highly amused 
at all this unavailing bustle, but their pleaaing aston* 
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ishment cannot be described when they beheld two 
most beautiful and elegant young ladies appear on 
the wall, who viewed our cavaliers with curious eyes, 
beckoned to them, and vanished, leaving their guests 
gazing at one another in the utmost consternation. - 

The constable of the castle now made his appear- 
ance, arrayed in his cloak, cap, and feather, and 
walking with strides so majestic, as if Glen-Garl and 
all the forests around it had been his own. Our ca- 
valiers could scarcely keep their gravity, for such a 
figure as Mr. Andrew Little, steward, constable, and 
counsellor to Sir Simon Brodie has perchance rarely 
or never been seen in Scotland. It was that of a 
gigantic skeleton, nearly seven feet in height, with 
bones and joints of mighty dimensions, his beard 
black and shaggy, unshaven and untrimmed, and his 
whole countenance betraying evident marks of impa- 
tience and servility ; *< Whence come you, and whi- 
ther bound, honoured and belated travellers," said he 
with a swagger that nearly wheeled him round. 

" We are straight from the royal army in En- 
gland," said Colonel Sibbald, " and are bound to the 
north express. But we desire some private conver- 
sation with the loyal knight that holds this fortress, 
and shelter within his castle for the night." 

" Most honourable and courteous gentlemen, sorry 
am I to say you nay," said Mr. Andrew Little, with 
three swaggers half round, and a low obeisance; 
** but subtilty in the present day holds predominance 
— inveterate enemies are prowling around us— and 
where — ^where, gentlemen, can persecuted loyalty 
hide its head, save domiciled within its own walls. 
If you have any mission say it to me. If not, pass on 
— for — I am sorry to say, gentlemen, that your ap- 
pearance is much against you — You are suspected,** 

" Are you the lord here ? Is it Sir Simon Brodie to 
whom I speak t" 

** Peremptorily — not." 
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" Then it is with him only that we desire speech. 
With him only can we communicate. Sir Simon 
would not miss our communication for half the lands 
of Glen-Garl." 

*< Your request then is granted. Enter, most illus- 
trious warriors, the unconquered castle and fortress 
of Castle-Garl. But it is a custom which we never 
forego, to disarm our guests — Deliver — up — your-^ 
armsJ'* 

RoIIock and Sibbald submitted, though with some 
sarcastic remarks; but the Marquess positively re- 
fused, in his character of a Yorkshire groom. " Ney, 
ney, friend — nwot so fast," said he ; " Pll nwot give 
up neyne of my harms to thou nor ney one helze. 
What then should hy ave to defend me among low 
grooms and willains.'' 

'< Then you must consent, and yield, and conde- 
scend, as we say, to be locked up with your horses 
in the stall or stable, as we say." 

" ril be dom'd if I wool ; Ps gwoing into the hell 
amwong the meydens to ave swoom foon, and drink 
the ealth of ould ISir Simon the keyng, and yoong 
Sir Simon his swon." 

" Thou art a perverse and fro ward one," said An- 
drew, locking up the two gentlemen's armour in a 
strong closet within the porch : " But I give thee up, 
and abandon thee, to those who will look to thee ; for 
of such I have no charge. Condescend, noble stran- 
gers, to follow me." Then, after sundry low bows, 
he marshalled the way in to his master, to whom he 
introduced them as two of his majesty's officers. 

" What, what !" said Sir Simon, " Officers ? officers ? 
Yes, yes ! very well, very well I Welcome, gentlemeOf 
welcome 1" 

The singular character who delivered this address 
was dressed in a fantastic old style, and armed with a 
long sword having a gold handle. He was a stronff 
athletic man, about the meridian of life, with a broad 
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cadaverous face of extreme simplicity and good-na- 
ture, but withal manifesting a singular vacancy and 
indecision of character. Indeed, he appeared to the 
two cavaliers to be quite a character, and to be rather 
what the Scots call a half-daft man. In every expres- 
sion, however, he was enthusiastically, madly loyal ; 
on that point they were soon convinced, and quite at 
their ease, for there was no sophistication in the cha- 
racter of Sir Simon. He cursed the covenanters with 
great energy, but added, " Gayen like them yoursePs I 
Gayen like, gayen like !" 

They then informed him that they found the coun- 
try so disloyal, they were obliged to assume the dis- 
guise of two parliamentary leaders, as in that charac- 
ter alone they found it possible to execute their mis- 
sion. But that in his ear, and his alone, would they 
communicate their names and business. 

" Good, good, that ! Quite right, quite right !" said 
Sir Simon, ^* What now, Mr. Andrew, what now ? 
Shut the door, will you ? Good that, good, good !" 

Mr. Andrew Little had withdrawn, but neither or- 
ders nor menaces could keep him away ; for besides 
that hiS" curiosity about the two strangers was bound- 
less, he was never sure what his master might say, 
his tongue being so apt to run before his wit. At this 
time he entered to introduce Lady Susan Maylove, 
daughter to Lord Overbury, Sir Simon's only sister. 
The young lady was, of course, not only his niece, but 
his adopted child and the darling of his heart. She 
was a lovely and interesting young creature, appa- 
rently of a sedate and4houghtful mind, looking rather 
as if something preyed on her youthful heart. The 
entry of this young lady at that moment put a stop to 
any farther explanation between the cavaliers and her 
uncle, while the lady's person and manners were so 
fascinating that she made one at least forget that any 
farther explanation was necessary. Scarcely had 
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they begun to converse when in came Mr. Andrew 
again, and with all his customary obeisances, intro- 
duced Miss Mary Bewly. This lady was quite the 
reverse of her companion ; for though lovely as Diana, 
she was volatile bevond measure, wild as an untamed 
colt ; but Sibbald had met with her in his father's 
house, and knew all her family well, but he hoped that 
she would not recognise him through his disguise ; 
but nobody could comprehend Mary. She courtesied 
slightly to the one and then to the other. " So, so !'* 
cried she, in feigned astonishment, *^ what do I see ? 
How d'ye do general ? Sir William, I hope you are 
quite well? Ah! this is all your doing. Lady Sue! I 
knew always you were a covenanter at heart ; but I 
won't suffer our brave Sir Simon to be betrayed thus. 
Gk)od, Sir Simon, do you know whom you have re- 
ceived and welcomed into your castle? No other 
than two of the principal parliamentary leaders — rank 
spies-^I know them both very well — traitors, trai- 
tors !" 

" Good that ! Good that I'' said Sir Simon in mani- 
fest trepidation, and that moment he seized each of 
them by the collar with a grasp of iron, and calling for 
assistance, conducted them ot the dungeon, nor would 
he hear them speak a word. In vain did Lady Sue 
plead with her uncle, and represent to him that it was 
no more than one of Miss bewly's mischievous de- 
vices which she practised on him every day. He would 
not listen to her, but caused them to be searched, and 
the very first thing that came to his hand was the cor- 
respondence taken from Sir Richard Graham's secre- 
tary. '' What's this ? What's that ? What's, this ? 
What's this ?" cried Sir Simon, with terrible rapidity, 
putting the papers into the hands of his gigantic sene- 
schal, for he could not read them himself. Andrew 
glanced them over, and perceiving at once what, they 
were, turned to our cavaliers, and said with a majes^ 
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tic sneer, ** Gentlemen, you have fairly run your beads 
into a noose, as we say—- peremptorily so— Sir Simon 
is a dangerous knight on whom to exercise your de» 
vious deceits*— your days on earth will be short" 

** Peremptorily so, as we say," said Mary Bewly, 
courtesying to Andrew. 

He then read over all the documents with stately 
gravity and great fluency, while Sir Simon, perfectly 
astonished at their atrocity, kept saying every now 
and then, ^' Good that, good that ! Gallows, gallows 1" 

The gentlemen be^an to explain, by telling the 

Elain truth how those documents had been come by, 
ut Sir Simon would not listen to them, crying out, 
•^ No, no, no I Rebels never want lees; never, never!'* 
Their cause looked extremely ill with such a judge, 
and their state dangerous, at which Mary Bewly ap* 
peared quite delighted for her motto might w&l be, 
" The more mischief the better sport." Sir Simon 
was much in love with her; she knew it well, and 
knew too that she could make him do whatever she 
had a mind. Sir Simon's love was the best sport 
ever she got in her life, and she resolved this night to 
have anight of sport 

A great bustle and noise now approached. The 
Yorkshire sroom had been taken prisoner, and as they 
were bringmg him down to be examined, he was fight- 
ing and swearing manfully ; but overpowered by num- 
bers, he was brought and searched before all the peo- 
ple of the castle, for all now were gathered together 
to execute their master's cfommands. It so happened 
that the very first document put into Mr. Andrew's 
hand to decipher was his majesty's commission to 
Montrose constituting him lieutenant-general of Scot- 
land, with the royal signature and seal appended. 
Andrew became paralyzed, for he was a worsnipper of 
rank and power. He trembled and stared about him, 
first at one of the strangers, then at another. ** Pe- 
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remptorily, there is some grand misconstruction here. 
Sir Simon," said he. *'It would appear that some of 
the highest personages of the kingdom are present, for 
here is our sovereign's commission to the great Mon- 
trose/' 

** Montrose ?'* cried Miss Bewly. " Is that the rcne* 

Sade chief who put his hand to the plough and then 
rew back ? Out on him I There will never good 
come of him !" Sibbald and RoUock looked one to 
another ; but Sir Simon was driven half, distracted, for 
Montrose was his idol. "What, what!" cried he, 
running to each of the two gentlemen and looking 
into their faces; "Montrose, Montrose, Montrose 1 
What, what ! What is he 1 Which, which 1 Mon- 
trose in m V castle ? Which is he ? Which, which V* 

With that, Bauldv Kirkhope, die knight's fool, 
irtepped forward, and laying his hand on Montrose's 
shoulder, cried out, " This is him, Simmy ! This is 
him ; I ken him weel. Ye'U either be made an earl 
now, Simmy, or a knight wanting the head. Stop, 
stop now, Simmy, an' dinna brik out wi* nane o' your 
great blethers o' nonsense. Do ye no mind when 
you and me, and other thirty, or thereabouts, rade 
away to the fords o' the saut sea an' joined a great 
army that chased away the Englishmen; an' how we 
took* a great town they ca'd Drumfriesh, the greatest 
town ever I saw in my life, an' how we filled our wal- 
lets, an' then raid for bare life 1 An' do ye no mind 
wha was our general then ? This is the chap, Simmy I 
this is the chap 1 that you may depend on. Dinna ye 
mind, my lord, when I ran away afore ye an' rang a'' 
the bells o' Lochmaben? Ahl ye're a gayen l»rave 
cbeeld ! That you are 1 1 ken yon weel 1" 

*♦ Whoy, friend, thou'rt a great fool," said the m>om. 
''And if mine hands were feose 1 would baste tiiee." 

** Ha, ha, ha !" shouted Bau)dy. «< Faith, that you 
fy§4* ^n* Yen like me ! ^oose him, Simmy, man. 
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What for dinna ye loose him wi' your ain hands 1 
Stand back, ye deevils ! I'll loose the greatest warrior 
.i' the kingdom mysel.'' 

He did so ; and in the meantime Mary Bewly, who 
well knew that Bauldy never was mistaken in any 

gsrson he had once seen, went up and whispered Sir 
imon thus: ''I see perfectly how it is; when the 
great Montrose is the groom, the other two can be no 
other than the Prince of Wales and Prince Rupert 
Bauldy is never wrong." 

" True, Mary ! true, true ! Lord, what shall be 
done! Gfentlemen, gentlemen, a' your ain blames, a' 
your ain blames ! Never would tell me who you were. 
Never, never ! Beg pardon, beg pardon ! Bad times, 
my Lord, bad times, when the best men i' the king** 
dom maun travel in disguise. But return we to din- 
ner. Good that, good that! Its even faithits! No 
questions now. In, my Lord Montrose. Company 
all well ! Good, good." 

There is scarcely a doubt that Sir Simon believed 
that he had the Prince of Wales and the Prince Pala-> 
tine of the Rhine under his roof, although he did not 
acknowledge it. But his eyes gleamed with a wild 
delight, and in kindness and hospitality he exerted him- 
self to extravagance. And Mary Bewly, who had a 
serious design on her friend and early acquaintance. 
Colonel Sibbald, after giving him a sly look, addressed 
both gentlemen by the titles of " Your Royal High- 



ness." 



But these ominous words falling on the ears of An- 
drew Little, almost deprived him of breath. He had 
been called in by Sir Simon to furnish certain wines, 
but when he half understood that he was ministering 
to royahy, his jaws fell down, his eyes fixed sidewise 
in the position of the table, and his limbs lost the 
power of motion. There he stood, like i^ gigaptiq 
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skeleton ; *' Did you hear my uncle's orders, Mr. An- 
drew V* said Lady Susan. 

•* Peremptorily not, madam, for my ears werfe 
drunken with the sounds of dignity supreme," said 
Mr. Andrew ; *' blessed are the ears that near, and the 
joyful sounds that know, as we say." 

"Vanish, officious eavesdropper," cried Mary 
Bewly, walking up to him with a stately air; *^ certain 
sounds were not meant for ears like thine, and silence 
will best become thy tongue. Bring thy choicest be- 
verage, as we say, Mr. Andrew.'' 

Sir Simon pledged cup after cup, first to his ma- 
jesty, then to his cause and all his leaders one by one. 
He was quite glorious. But all that Montrose could 
do, he could not keep him to any point. He flew 
from one thing to another, uttering short rapid sen- 
tences, the import of which it was impossib'e to divine. 
He found him enthusiastic in his majesty's service, but 
came at no calculation what force he could raise ; for 
then he only cursed the reforming sentiments of the 
people. 

As for the two young cavaliers, their attention was 
wholly taken up with the two young ladies ; and it fnay 
well be conceived that, locked up m a fortress as they 
had been for months, ihe sight of the brave young 
warriors was a joyful one to them. Both asked as- 
signations for a private tete-a-tete, and both were re- 
fused them, although in a manner which made their 
ultimate success appear certain. 

In the mean time a colloquy took place between 
Montrose and the unconquerable Mary Bewly, which 
when Lady Susan saw it inevitable she grew as pale 
as a white rose, for she knew her friend's sentiments 
well, which none present did but herself. But Mary 
neither blushed nor grew pale when as he was taking 
a turn through the hall, as if to consider of something, 
he came close up to her and took her hand, wfaicn 

s 2 
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»hc gave him frankly. "Well said he, " you tried to 
play a severe trick on my two friends and me, in or- 
der to get us hung for spies of the covenanters." 

" And sorry I am^my lord, that I did not succeed,'' 
3aid she ; " K>r Sir Simon and I hate you covenant 
people very bad. Lady Susan, indeed, rather favours 
your party ; you may see by her demure looks that 
she is a covenanter. But as you could not be mista- 
ken of Sir Simon's sentiments and mine, it was rather 
far ventured in you to come here. True, you came 
disguised ; that showed some modesty of nature as 
well as good sense, to escape Sir Simon's vengeance. 
But now that you are discovered, you know what 
vou deserve." 

*< Sir Simon and I understand each other's senti- 
ments pretty well on these matters, my pretty piece 
of petulance," said he ; ** you do not know who I am, 
nor what I am come here for, if you indeed suppose 
me a covenanter." 

"Sir Simon And you understand each other, my 
lord ?" said she ; " quite impossible ! as adverse as 
tne elements of fire and water. I tell you, my lord, 
he and I not only hate the covenanting rebels, but we 
despise them. Think of that. And you say I donH 
know who you are. But I do: and I wish I had not 
known so well. I know you to be the very champion 
of the covenanters. I know you took the covenant on 
your knees at St Andrew's, and likewise took the 
sacrament on your oath ? and dare you, in the face of 
heaven, now protest that you are an adversary to it. 
O, no ! the thing is not in nature — at least in a noble 
nature. Therefore, whatever you may pretend, it is 
but reason to suppose that you must be endeavouring 
to further that cause ; for that purpose I believed you 
had come here, and I believe it still. Gracious Hea- 
ven ! how long is it since you took the city of Aber<i 
deen by istorm, and made all the magistrates and 
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chief inhabitants swear the covenant at the point of the 
fiword. And would you make the honest and unsus- 
pecting Sir Simon Brodie believe that you are seriously 
opposed to it" 

Montrose was manifestly nettled and put out of 
countenance by the petulant girl, while his two asso- 
ciates could not help enjoying his predicament ex- 
ceedingly, which Mary perceiving, she was just run- 
ning on, when Sir Simon broke out with a terrible vol- 
ley, of untangible exclamations. /* Yough — yough — 
yough," cried he; " yelp— yelp— yelp ! she terrier! 
she terrier ! fight wi' the cat, fight wi* the cat. Bow 
— ^wow — wow 1 botheration, botheration ! good that, 

food that ! covenanters 1 rebels ! boo— boo — ^boo, 
lubberheads! Never heed, never heed. Yaugh— 
yaugh — yaugh, fight wi' the cat," &e. 

The history of that short night would take a long 
time in detailing. What with courting, toying, and 
making assignations on the one side, and the most anx- 
ious enquiries with regard to the state of the country 
on the other, Montrose's eagle eye soon discoverea, 
that though they were served with much state and 
ceremony, yet every thing showed depression of cir- 
cumstances. This he was grieved to see, as he had 
expected some sterling support from that truly loyal 
knight, with all his absurdity ; but whoever entered 
that castle gate, he perceived saw the whole of Sir 
Simon's" interior strength at once. 

The two young ladies knew the names and qualities 
of their guests perfectly. Sir Simon as yet was un- 
eerts^ip, but with Mr. Andrew matters were widely 
different. From all appearances, and from what he 
heard, he still believed that he had two royal princes 
in the castle, and his eagerness to ingratiate nimself 
with them was truly ludicrous. Andrew's situation 
was indeed a very poor one. He had been bred for 
tJie episcopal church, but both church and state of 
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Scotland had gone into anarchy, and here was poor 
Mr. Andrew no more than a sort of hanger on, willing 
always to make himself useful as he could ; but most 
anxious to provide for himself the first opportunity. 

He easily perceived the fondness of the two stran- 
gers for the two young ladies, and heard more than 
half an assignation between the one he supposed to be 
Prince Charles and Miss Bewly ; and as Andrew 
hated her from his soul, and had often heard of the 
gallantry of the prince, Mr. Andrew thought the best 
way of ingratiating himself into royal favour would be 
to nirther his royal highness's designs on his daily per- ' 
secutor. But how to effect tl^is greatly puzzled Mr. 
Andrew. He however attended to all^their motions, 
and on showing them to their chambers, he asked 
Colonel Sibbald, whom ho took for ihe Prince of 
Wales, if he would not Uke to take a look through the 
castle. Sibbald answered with great earnestness that 
he would be highly gratified. 

Andrew then took the light and led the way, with 
a swagger quite indescribable ; but it was a short way 
that Sibbald went, or cared to go, for as they passed 
Miss Bewly's chamber, Mr. Andrew turned gently 
round, and making a motion with his finger toward 
the door nodded and winked with his eye. Then 
leading the way into the guard-chamber in the turret, 
where was a bright fire blazing, he forthwith began a 
bombastical harangue, prefatory to a petition for some 
clerical employment under a government which he 
had made every effort to support. But Colonel Sib- 
bald's thoughts were running on something else, and 
he cut him short by asking if that was Miss Bewly's 
chamber they had just passed. 

•* Peremptorily so indeed, please your royal high- 
ness/' said Andrew ; ^' it is that lady's place of solitary 
repose. And if your royal highness would conde- 
gcend-— " continued he« kneeling on the floor — 
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** Hush, hush !" cried Sibbald, laying his hand upon 
the mouth of Andrew. " That is a dangerous insinu* 
ation. Who told you that I was the prince ?" 

" Ah, there needed not verbal instruction to assist 
discernment in this respect," exclaimed Mr. Andrew. 
" It is apparent in every lineament, in every word, in 
every look. Yes, in the heaven-stamped magnificence 
of majesty there is that — " 

" Hold, hold, friend Dominie," said Sibbald, " and be 
assured that your intense discernment has misinformed 
you. But at all events, be silent regarding such a sug« 
gestion for my sake. Do you not see that it is fraught 
with danger?" 

" Peremptorily, my liege prince, I will lay my 
hand upon my mouth, and my mouth in the dust, and 
be silent," said Andrew. " And now, that I may not 
detain your majesty from needful repose, please to 
observe that here are fire and lamps, and this bolt 
shuts out all interference, should you incline to a little 
solitary meditation, or an indulgment in such cogita* 
tions as delight the youthful heart, as we say." 

Sibbald thanked him abruptly, and having now seen 
all of the castle he wanted to see, returned to his 
apartment, leaving Mr. Andrew greatly disappointed 
at not having extracted any promise or acknowledge^ 
ment from the prince. He determined, however, to 
watch the whole night, and if he could not benefit 
himself, at least to make some discoveries which might 
give him an advantage over his inveterate persecutor, 
Mary Bewly. Accordingly, he ensconced himself 
snugly in an abrupt corner formed by an angle of a 
stair with the turret, and right opposite to Miss Bewly's 
chamber door, saying to himself — " Peremptorily, it is 
but just and right that I obtain some good to myself 
out of the evil propensities of others." 

But although Mary's chamber door stood off the 
latch, yet the prince's did npt move^ and as Andrew's 
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long legs began to sleep, he felt very uneasy, and said 
to himself — ** Peremptorily, this young man is not en- 
dowed with the spirit of his father. But lo ! I am un- 
done ! for who have we here?' 

An unlucky encounter for Mr. Andrew now ap- 
proached, for at that instant up came Si)- W. Rollock 
and Lady Susan, walking slowly arm in arm, and car- 
rying a lighted torch, and apparently bound^ to the 
turret chamber. For Andrew to conceal himself from 
them was impossible, and not choosing to be caught 
listening at a lady's chamber door in the dark, he took 
the hasty expedient of gliding softly inside Mary's 
door until the pair passed, and then make his escape. 
Mary had lain down without undressing, for she ex« 
pected that perhaps she might be called up ere morn- 
ing. She had insinuated to Sibbald, that she was anx- 
ious to have a word with him in private relating to 
the sentiments of his mother and sisters, though there 
was little doobt that it was out of regard for the gal- 
lant young hero himself. Consequently she heard from 
time to time there was some person in the gallery, and 
when Andrew opened the door she was seized with a 
tremor, thinking it was the noble cavalier, and dread- 
ing what she most wished. But as the torch passed 
by, her disappointment and irritation may well be 
conceived when she got a glimpse of the ungainly form 
of Andrew standing cowering at her bed foot. She 
instantly rose, locked her chamber, and taking out the 
key, said to herself in an under voice " I shalTprevent 
any intrusion here, however," and that instant was 
again ensconced among the sheets. 

Never was Mary Bewly in such a plight in her lif§ 
as now. The dilemma in which little Andrew wag 
placed tickled her so much that she was like to burst 
with laughter, and yet it behoved her to be quiet. But 
when she heard him begin fumbling about the lock, 
and fetching now and then a profound sob, as coming 
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graduaify to the sense of his shameful predicament, 
she lay in joyful tribulation. She anticipated with ex- 
treme delight the shame and chastisement to which he 
had ceilainly now exposed himself; but most of all 
she wondered what he would do. She heard him 
Mreepine and praying most potently, but still these^ 
with a lull exercise of his faith, did not release him. 

He was now driven to his last shift, which he de- 
termined to manage with the most profound policy4 
He walked softly to Mary*s bed-side, gave her shouU 
der a gentle shake, and said in a whisper — '^ Sleep you 
or wake you, gentle Miss Bewly !" 

^* Who's there f'' cried she. 

" Hush> for Heaven's sake I" whispered Andrew. 
** The prince desires a word with you, fair and fortu- 
nate maiden." 

" The prince ! what prince ?" cried she, feigning 
great surprise. " Ah, merciful Heaven ! a man in my 
chamber ! A man, a man 1 Oh ! help, help ! A ruffian, 
a ruffian I" 

These ominous words the unconscionable Mary 
shouted without any alleviation of voice, and in the 
meantime seizing Andrew's mantle of office she tore 
it from his shoulders, nor ceased she to scream and 
to tear with both hands, until she had literally torn An- 
drew's thread-bare black suit to pieces, leaving the 
Reverend Seneschal scarcely a rag to cover him. 
And moreover her chamber-door l^ey, which she had 
still held in her hand, &he slipped into one of the pockets 
of those dilapidated garments, while yell for yell went 
her voice with prodigious rapidity — it got full scope. 
But the most unluckv thing of all for Andrew was his 
attempting to stifle the fit st breaking forth of her voice 
with his hand, until he could bring her to some degree 
of reason. 

Colonel Sibbald was the first at the door, but en- 
trance there was none; and now Lady Susan joining 
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her voice to that of her beloved friend, the alarm be^* 
came dreadful. Montrose and Sir Simon soon jomed 
the other three, for the two had still been sitting in the 
great hall unmindful of sleep. The screams of despe- 
ration continuing within, they had no resource left but 
to break open the door« which the might of the four 
men soon accomplished^ when behold there sat the 
distressed and sorely-abused dame, Mary Bewly, with 
dishevelled hair and a well-dissembled wildness of 
frenzy in her looks ; and there stood the Reverend and 
learned Mr. Andrew Little, wofully tattered and torn, 
and with features of the most withered despair, while 
the only effort of which he appeared capable was that 
of gathering some of his tattered robes round before 
him, to enable him to appear with decency before the 
august company. The astonishment of the party may 
be somewhat guessed at, when they beheld this extra- 
ordinary scene. Each one uttered some exclamation 
of horror, and Sir Simon and Montrose being both 
armed, the two attendants of the latter cried to him 
with one voice to shoot the monster. 

''No, not in the presence of the ladies,^' said Mon- 
trose ; '' but death is too light a punishment for such 
horrid atrocity." 

" No, no, don't shoot him," cried Mary ; " for my 
sake, don't shoot him here ; but O beat him ! beat him ! 
will nobody beul him ?" 

Sibbald knocked him down, and fell a-kicking him 
till Sir Simon interposed his boardly frame in defence 
of his seneschal and secretary. He well knew An- 
drew was incapable of any such base attempt, and as 
well that his adored Mary was capable of any wicked 
device in order to play a trick on him. Therefore he 
cried out — ** No, no, no ! No blood, no blood ! 
What ? what ? good that, good that I Don't know ! 
Mary, its — faithits. A 11 fudge — all fudge. Hear him 
—hear him I'* 
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Montroie then proceeded (o the examination of thQ 
culprit in hand ^^ Explain yourself, sir/' said he* 
^On what intent did you break into this lady's cham- 
ber and look thei door inside?" 

"* My lord, hear me 1" said he, kneeling and weeping ; 
''and believe me when I declare the truth before 
Heaven, that I did not break open her chamber door^ 
nor did I lock it inside*" 

** How then came you tthere t Did fihe desire you^ 
ta come or entice you in any way 1" » 

' "Peremptorily not, my. lord. :, I went in, — ^yes, I 
went in of my own accordrr-I .confess I did." ^ ^ 

^ And for what purpose 1 You have not explained 
that. You surely did not ^o in there at midnight 
solely for the purpose of gettmg out again 1" 

"Peremptorily so, my lord. . It is amazhig how you 
have guessed, so well ! I went' in for the sole purpose 
of coming out again." 

" Nothing can be made. of this. fellow but utter ab*; 
surdities. Young lady, what do you suppose took him 
there? On what purpose , do you suppose he was 
bent?" 

" For the worst of purposes xAst assured, my lord. 
Take him away, else I shall faint. He even tried to 
stifle .me~to choke me by hQlding in my breath.'* 
- .Montroseitook out one of his pistols and cocked it* 
" Wretch !" said he, "make thy peace with Heaven." 

" No, no," cried Mary again ; " touch not his life. 
For my sake, touch. not his fife; but take my key from 
him, and take him away, for should he keep posssessipn 
of my key, as he intends, what is to become of me ?" 
" ^* Ay, seebrch me and try me,'- cried he; " and if my 
hand have touched her key, what do I not deserve t 
Search all these forlorn garments and see." r : t .. 

They searched him as he desired and fouad the< 
key. But still Sir Simon, from a principle of ju»tipe;; 
withstood all further punishment, declaring it was §^)j) 
&dge; all trick ; and that they did ndt know Mary^ 

VOL. I. — P 
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The protestationB of poor Andrew and hu lameiita<> 
tions were without end. Even his want of clothuig 
was naturally a source of gpreat trouble to him. The 
warriors at length pitjring nun» left him to hide him- 
self as best he could. 

There was no more undressing or bedding that 
night Montrose and Sir Simon betook them again UX 
their consultation ; the other two gallant cavaliers each 
to a conference with one of the fair inmates of the cas- 
tle, and short as the hours weve, that conference wair 
never forgot^ and was afterwards conducive of great 
and important events. Lady Susan was inde^ as 
great an enthusiast in the royal caiise as an^ of them 
all, if not the greatest ; but how much astonished was 
Colonel Sibbald to discover that his lovely, and appa^ 
rently light-hearted and volatile, Mary d&wIv, was a 
Strenuous refomier : a being that lived and breathed 
but to laud the deeds and principles of the covenanters^ 
and to execrate the policy and principles of the royat 
ists. Her amiable friend, Lady Susan Maylove, knew 
this well, but concealed it so that they might not bd 
compelled to part. Sibbald's mother and sisters were 
also violent reformers, and in their sentiments had he 
been bred, and engaged when very young on the side 
of the covenanters, but quitted it with IK^ntrose, tak-* 
ing the side of chivalry and danger, quite disregarding 
the prophecies and warning voices raked up by his 
mother and sisters of the downfall of the house of 
Stuart ; who likewise be^ed of him, in many pressing 
epistles, to take the side of the presbyterians, for the 
sake of Heaven and a good conscience. 

None of these remonstrances had the least effect 
But what the remonstrances of his friends for so long 
a time could not effect, this lovely enthusiast accom- 
plished in one hour. At least, she accomplished it so 
far, that she made him acknowledge that it was not 
the prindiples he disliked, but the men^ The selfish 
nMftives of the leaders of the paity, he said^ he eould 
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not eochire ; but he would think seriously, of her ad- 
vice» which he never before had dooe ; and if he found 
a leader whom he could foHow, for her sake, and for 
the peace of his family, perhaps he inight take the par* 
tiamentary side* 

" For my part, Colonel," said Mary, " I will admit 
of no perhapses in the matter ; I renounce all interest 
in you, and all correspondency with you, unless you 
once more adopt the principles of your family, and the 
principles which must ultimately prevail in spite of a 
few brave and romantic spirits. What are they to 
the whole force of a mighty nation combined ? Only 
a drop in the bucket and small dust in the balance. 
You may shed a great deal of blood if that will benefit 
you, and I have no doubt that you will do so under 
your enthusiastic renegade, now honoured with such 
a dangerous commission for his native country. Out 
upon him for a man-sworn villain 1 He is my detesta- 
tion, and I hope to live to see him mount the scaffold, 
for until then the reformed religion will never be safe 
1 must now retire to my father's halls, where I will 
again associate daily with your sisters and mother, 
and our discourse will often be of you- But never 
shall I think or say well of you, till you renounce the 
tyrant's cause, and that bloody inefficient side." 

Such was the sum of Miss Bewly's insinuations; but 
Sibbald would still promise her no more than before 
stated. It is probable, that he supposed the influence 
which she possessed over him might turn out but of 
short duration, like many other youthful partialities, 
but he found to his experience that distance, time, and 
danger only added to the purity of his esteem and ve- 
hemence of his love. 

That was a night to be remembered in the castle 
of Qen-Garll A ni^ht from which sprung many 
new feelings, new views, new delights, fears, an4 
pnrsuits. A night that fmight be terjned the acci- 
fl§llt|^) gorro dropped in the earth, from which ^ grew 
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the ruin of some armies and families, and the exalta^ 
tion of others. But we must not anticipate the ereat 
evepts to whidh our story leads, suffice it that Mon- 
trose and his two friends departed early next morning, 
and reached Juchbrakie on the verge of the High- 
lands in safety on the second night following. Lady 
Susan and Miss Bewly were escorted to Bewly-hall, 
her father's mansion, as a place of sure retreat among 
the popidar party. 

Sir 3inion sounded the tocsin of war. He had a 
commission for raising men for the king, and applied 
to all the noblemen and gentlemen within reach. 
Murray, of Hanginsshaw, sent him word that " what- 
ever men he raised for the king, he would not con- 
fide them to the charge of a daft man." Traquair 
sent him word that he was raising a regiment for the 
king, but his son was to lead them, and so on. There 
was a Mr. William Murray sent seven, another Mr. 
Murray sent nine, Sir John Scott, of Davington, 
came himself with twenty-three, and a Mr# John 
Scott, called of Wall, with twenty -one 5 Sir Simon 
himself, by a last mortgage, raised and -accoutred 
nearly sixty; and with this small retinae of hairdy, 
but lean, hungry warriors, Sir Simon set out for the 
north. 

He was a man like Leviathan, made without fear. 
Positively he seemed not to be aware what it was; 
and his followers being constantly teazin^ him for 
money which he had not, and for meat and drink, of 
which be assut;ed fhem there was plenty among tlie 
cursed Whigs for the fighting for, consequently Sir 
Simon's progress was one constant scene of reavide 
and skirmishing for meat. He took it for granted 
that the JDCople were all Whigs, and spared nmue of 
them. A foray that Sir Simon m^de upon the town 
of Linton, rendered his memory detested there for 
ages. It was on a Sunday he arrived, and the pep- 
pie being all in the church» he sent nine troopers to 
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guard the doors, vrho would not let a soul of Uiem 
out till their companions had plundered the town of 
every Ihiiig valuaole, and were weU on their way for 
the mountain verge of West-Lothian, and then they 
scoured away after them. But there was a centle- 
man in the vicinity named Kirkmichaiel, who having 
come to most loss of any, he raised the townsmen 
Md pursued. A confused engagement took place at 
Harper-ridge, in the fall of evening, where the prow- 
ess of Sir Simon alone turned the fortune of the day. 
When the townsmen came upon his men with a great 
hurrah 1 they were so much astonished and surprised 
that they S^d, and Sir Simon actually fled too like 
olbers, ^r his ideas were slow in coming. But im- 
m^iately he broke out with a tremendous ** huUeba- 
loo ! hilloa ! hiUoa ! botheration ! down with them I 
down with the Whig carles!" And wheeling his 
hprae about, he attacked the few front riders single 
handed, tmhorsing and wounding Kirkmichael, and 
heroioallv checking the rest. The Brodies soon were 
at bis «iae, for he bad six and thirty men there of his 
own, and a set of as hardy, fearless ruffians as ever 
were bom ; — give them plenty of meat and drink 
and they would rush upon any danger, and though 
mostly vassals' to the Earl of Traquair, they followed 
their chief. They were hard put to it at this their 
first encounter, but they fought and swore terribly, 
bearing the whole brunt of the combat until their 
cOaq)anions rallied and came to their assistance, when 
they drove the men of Linton from the field. It was 
with difficulty Sir Simon's associates could get him 
to draw off and make his escape by night with the 
bootv, for fear of the country people rising on them. 
This advice proved a good one, for next morning, 
it being sacrament time, Sir Simon and his party 
met a great number of people coming out of a place 
called Batteffate^ on their way to church. Sir Sir 
mou and his Brodies, who were the advanced guard, 

F 2 
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immediately drew tip and challenged theni, callmg 
out ** For the king or the parliament V* But the 
men mocked him and said some one thing, and some 
another; while he, thinking they were going to* a 
rendezvous, it not being Sunday, attacked ttem at 
once, and scattered them Uke sheep ; and there were 
the Bredies galloping through corn*field and mea- 
dowS) cracking the kirk people's crowns, and with 
awful oaths calling on them to yield. While this 
was going on in front, the rear came up at full can- 
ter, pursued by the Linton men and a number of other 
country people. Sir Simon soon rallied his burly 
Brodies, and notwithstanding the rest of his troops 
were wanting, he would not let them fly, but turned 
to the charge, again taking the lead. The country- 
men fired a volley at him, which only wounded one 
man and two horses, and before they could get time 
to load again. Sir Simon dashed on^to the charge. 
But they were prepared for him this time with a front 
of long shafted forks and leisters, which completely 
checked the Brodies in that narrow path, while the 
rest of the countrymen saluted their opponents with 
such tremendous showers of stones and other missiles, 
that there was no standing them ; they instantly be- 
gan to retreat, all save Sir Simon, who dashed on. 
But a great shower of stones all thrown at him 
knocked him senseless, and two or three forks stuck 
into his horse's face, threw him on his hams, and 
down went Sir Simon in the mud, his horse scouring 
off like fire without him. He was now in his ene- 
mies' hands, and in woful plight, for his men had 
fled. The Linton men, hower, feared to do him any 
wrong, thinking he might be sonie great man, and not 
at all comprehending the real nature of their quarrel, 
or on what warrant the seizure had been made. 
They therefore disarmed him, and left him in charge 
of three men to bring up, pushing on to recover thehr 
^[oods. A sort of flying fight was kept up for some 
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'time, for the jwrty liked very ill to part with their 
rich booty* cut the Linton men and their friends 
were now joined by all the kirk people, and Sir John 
Scott, who now took the command^ found himself 
surrounded by such numbers, that he was* obliged to 
open a way through the kirl&-peop)e.<by flinging his 
ill got gear from him. In vain did the Brodies shout 
aioud with oaths and curses to charge the* other way, 
for their chief was fallen. The rest judging that plan 
impracticable, pushed on straight to Stirling. 

When Sir Simon came fairly to his senses^ and 
found himself in the hands of three hinds^ he asked 
them as well as his unpliable stuttering tongue could, 
" whether they were for the king or the parliament!" 

'* An what's that to you honest man V\ said one. 

**Hoo — hoo — ^hoo ! what to me? JBecause ye see 
an ye be for the king, you > and* I, yes, faithits ! are 
the best of friends. Sat if you are for the rebel par- 
liament, why it's even— hoo— hoo— faithits ! you are 
myprisoners. 

The men laughed aloud, and told him they were 
for the kirk and the parliament, and he was their 
prisoner. 

« Hoo— -hoo, good that, good that ! it's a d— d lee 
however," and in one moment he knocked the two 
men next him down, the other fled, and Sir Simon 
disarming them, one of a horse pistol and the other 
of a sword, strode deliberately up to a faroof house, 
saddled a horse and mounted him, and rode as he 
thought straight after his men. The people of the farm 
having run all off, great and small, after the fray, no 
one challenged Sir Simon, and off he rode oh a great 
cart-horse, as fast as the beast could carry hitn. But 
he neither came up wilh his men nor their pursuers, 
to his great amazement, which if he had he would 
have'been worse then ever. At length he encounter- 
ed an advanced guard of twelve men coming at a 
brisk trot, and instantly, with his old rusty sword in 
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one handy and his uncouth horse mstol, he ordered 
them to stand, and enquired ** For the king or parUa- 
ment V* 

'< For the king, noble fellow/' said the captain, 
^' and 1 am sure so are you. Turn and ride with us." 

<« Hoo-*-hoo, but faithits ! let me first hear you say 
it's God save the kkig." 

The party obeyed with enthusiasm, and then Sir 
Simon was quite delighted, and told them of his ad- 
venture, and how many men he was leading to join 
Montrose, and in what way he had lost them. The 
captain, whose name was Home, was likewise lead* 
ing a party of loral gentlemen to join Montrose, then 
in the neighbourhood of Stirling. He was quite de- 
lighted with the enthusiastic .loyalty and absurdity of 
Sir Simon, and they two became the greatest of 
friends. It was sotrth of Falkirk where Sir Simon 
m^ with this party, he having gone quite off His road, 
and as Captain Home had to wait the coming up of 
the rest oi his company, they tarried at Falkirk all 
nidbt. 

. Word arrived at ^alkirk in the evening that Gene- 
ral Baillie's Fife militia were passing tbe Firth at 
Alloa, and would cross all night, while the horse and 
regulars were marching for Stirling Bridge. Sir Si- 
mon wanted to attack them without loss of time, and 
jnifore that if he had had his own little clan with 
them, he would not have left a man of the Fife rebels 
alive. Early in thci mon^ing Captain Home's partv 
had a view of that division of the Whig army, whica 
ieemed getting in order to march with great irregu- 
lari^; and it was manifest they would have very 
easily been cut off from the rest of the army and dts- 
commedybut Home had onlj^a troop of sixty horse, 
whichhiisJord had sent as an earnest to Montrose; 
-aad to have dashed oh to such an enterprise would 
have, been madness. But nothing would satisfy Sir 
Simon ;. he came round with his great cart-horse in 
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front, and made a speech such as generals made to 
their armies in the days of old. " It's even hoo — hoo, 
noble heroes; this is faithits! the time — to, hoo^— hoo, 
rush on to even, faithits I everlasting glory. Good, 
good that ! it's even hoo— hoo, follow me !'* And 
away rode Sir Simon with his long rusty sword over 
his shoulder, his large^ horse pistol in the other hand, 
and galloping on his huge stiff cart-horse straight to> 
ward the ranks of the enemy. Whether he really 
supposed the Homes were following or did not regard 
whether they followed or not, certain it is he never 
looked over his shoulder, but rode straight onward 
into the ranks of the enemy, shouting ** It's even ho6 
— hoo, for the king aho ! you dogs !'* 

"For the kirk and the covenant," shouted the 
leader. 

** Hoo — hoo— hoo ! for the devil, and its even faith- 
its ! for the length of hell, you dogs ; hoo — hoo, down 
with your arms to the king then. For it's even faith- 
its ! I charge you to yield in the king's name." 

" If you are a trumpet, sir, name your conditions, 
which shall be laid before the committee of states," 
said the colonel. 

<< Hoo— hoo, a trumpet, sir? What it's even the 
length of hell fire, do you mean by its fkithits 1 a trum- 
pet Ami it's even anything like a, hoo— hoo, a trum- 
pet? My conditions are it's even down with your 
arms, or you shall be every one of you slain, and it's 
even faithits ! executed/' 

" Make your escape, sir, or get you into my rear.*' 

" Hoo— noo, it's there I shall soon be," shouted Sir 
Simon, and instantly rode furiously on to the charge. 
He was as good as his word, for the colonel fled (a 
notable Fife laird) and Sir Simon pursued him into 
the thickest of his troops, where he was surrounded 
and taken prisoner, after being wounded in three dif- 
ferent places. He then ordered the colotjel and all 
his men to follow bim as lawful prisoners into the reajr 
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of the great Marquess of Montrose, ^* the length of it's 
even governor of Scotland." 

. The colonel thinking him a gentleman labouring 
under some temporary derangement, disarmed him^ 
and ordered him to he taken care of and used civilly 
until his rank was found out. Nevertheless he con* 
tinned to give orders to the division to move this way 
and that way, to reach the rear of Montrose's army, ! 

fuid believed all the while that his orders were being 
obeyed. And in the fatal battle that ensued at Kif 
sythe, the next morning, as that division were de* 
Douching on the left, he earnestly requested to speak 
with the colonel, and told him in his own heterogene- 
ous manner! that if he did not obey his orders and fall 
round into the rear of Montrose, he would not answer 
for him and his men being every soul of them cut in 
pieces. 

This threat was laughed at ; but, alas ! it was too 
Booa verified, fo^ on the onset of Uie Ogilvies, with 
whom the Brodies and Scotts were joined, this divi- 
j»ion, not having space to fly, were cut to pieces every 
man. When Sir Simon niet with his burdy Brodies 
slashing on like devils, h^ put himself joyfully at the 
head of them, but being^ unarmed they oonduoted him 
to Montrose, who received him with great kindness, 
and gave him his own sword and pistols, for ^rms 
were plenty enough to be had that day. Sir Simoif 
had just time to tell him that he had brought 1200 men 
captive to the camp, with his own single arm, but iq 
hesitating to obey his orders, they had been all killed 
every man. . Montrose, glad to get quit of him in that 
busy and bloody day, said to him, pointing with hisi 
handy ** Yonder is Argyle, flving with only a few fu- 
gitive kinsmen. Bring me him in also, and an earl-, 
dom is your own." Away flew Sir Simon, at the 
head of his burly Brodies, but the Scotts and Murray's 
clung, to Davin^ton,, on whom the command of the 
{m:tv had d^vo|ve4 in the absenpe of Sir Simon. The 

i 
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paths tvere so terribly blocked up with heaps of slaini 
and raging highlanders slaughterinff the Whigs Hktf 
silly sheep, that Sir Simon and his Brodies could not 

St well oa Besides, they were so intent on plunderi 
It they fell from him^ by small degress, till at the last, 
he had only six. He could not make up with Argyle i 
for though the great cart-horse was rather a responsi^^ 
ble beast and laid himself out in a clumsy and awk« 
ward mode, groaning and sniftering when he got a 
thrust of Sir Simon's ample spur, yet be had been ac* 
customed to tread warily atnong the human speciesi 
and even to eo round a child in the stable«yara ; con-^ 
sequently, a dead man, or one lying in the dead thraw^ 
Was an impediment over which he would not pasSi 
It was a matter of conscience with him. Whipping 
and spurring only made him more positive. And 
though Sii" Simon, in his eager pursuit, quitted the 
highways, which were literally heaped with slain, yet 
no where could he go but he came upon the dead and 
the dying; and whenever he came upon one of these 
suddenly, the horse made such a jerk to one side or 
backward that he sometimes flung his rider, rolling 
him in the blood of the slain ; so that Sir Simon often 
remarked to his followers^ that <* He was the d^^^est 
cowardly Whig of a horse that faithits ! ever wag 
born." 

Sir Simon slew not a man of the flyers« He had 
taken and given quarter to 1200 of them, and as he 
did not know one from another, he would not touch 
them, particularly as they were every man of them 
unarmed; for the whole Wh% army had thrown 
away their arms, trying to escape with life ; and Sir 
Simon deemed it a wretched warfare> to be slaughter^ 
ing unarmed men ; he even tried all that he could to 
check it in his progress, but in vain. The whole army 
was destroyed, insomuch that out of seven thousand 
men never above sixtv could be asain mustered* ^ 

Sir Simon at length goiparatteiwith Argyle^ vami 
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rather before bim, to the eastward, but oominff io a 
wall, and seeing no outgate, he threw himself from 
his cart-hors6, leaped over the wall, and if it hiEUi not 
been for a field ot strong standing corn that fa^^ sot 
among, he would have got before and waylaid Ar- 

fyle. As it was, be was very near him, and called 
mi to stay and yield in the king's name, but Argyle 
hasted on, and reaching the shore before his pursuer, 

got into a boat. While Sir Simon was standing on 
le shore challenging them in the kind's name, and 
cursing th^on to return, they fired at him, which he 
totally disregarded. But the boat having to return to 
shore for Sir Colin Campbell and his son, Sir Simon 
forced himself in spite of all their efforts to prevent 
him, and went on bbard with them^ When there, he 
asked for the commander; and being shewn the cap* 
tain of the ship, he went up to him, and asked if he 
was for the king or the covenant. 

" I am for neither of them, sir,!' said, the man. 
" But what's that to thee at preswtiX" ; i 

** Why, hoo — hoo, because you see faithits ! even 
of the very greatest importance to, hoo-^hoo, , both 
you and me, sir ; for if you are for the king, then it's 
even we are the length of good friends, -and I am, it's 
even faithits ! your humble servant. But it's hoo — • 
hoo, by the it's even the lord Harry, if you are for the 
covenant, then you abd ^11 that are here are my pri- 
soners of war, and I arrest you and Argyle and every 
one on board, hin is majesty's narne^" 

" I suppose then I must be for the king for such ^ 
valuable friendship," said the captain, and then called 
down the hatcb-.way *' My lord, here is a gentleman 
who has tak6n us all prisoners. What is., to be said 
about itr ,,.,.. 

*• Oh, of course, it is oUr duty to obey," said Ar- 
gyle ;*'* in the mean. time put the gentleman below, 
and let him be taken care of until we ask counsel of 
kcaiven." Sii^-SimoA was ihebvput wider- hatches, 
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and Argyle and hiw party began and inng pirimi of 
delitenmce, while two^ covenanling ministerB, Mr. 
Gruthrie and Mr. Law, prayed ahernate^, denounc- 
ing the jodgments of heaven agahist the bloody mur- 
derers of iubythe and aiking counsel of Ood regard- 
ing this mad adherent of royalty, wiho had thus run 
headlong into their hands. After wp»tling lonff with 
heaven m prayer, it was announced to them that he 
Was to be cut off. 

Sir Simon wa9 thai brought up for judgment, and 
the reverend divines pressed him hard to confess and 
repent But he only answered them with *^ Hoo-^ 
hoo, hold your it's even peace, ^ou two babbKuff 
blockheads, and sail as I order you, it's even the lengtn 
of Leith, whence I will faithits ! take you in safe coi^- 
voy to his majesty^s jail. But if you ao not, it's even, 
boo — hoo, precisely as I order you, then (d— n you 
for a nest of canting dogs,) if 1 will answer for the 
safety of one of your heads." 

They then pronounced him irreclaimable ; and Ar- 
^le, in a formal manner, pronounced sentence of 
death upon him, adjudging him to be instantly thrown 
Overboard. When Sir Simon heard this solemn sen- 
tence he laughed till the tears stood in his eyes, and 
dared them K>r their souls to vftohg a hair of his head, 
at the same time cursing them for rebels and traitors, 
and calling them all the evil liames he was master of. 
He concluded his anathemas by saying, " I would its 
9ven faithits I like to see you throw me into that's the 
sea. 1 know you dare not But hoo — hoo, had you 
the coufage, I uk>uld like to see you do it just even 
faithits I for the vengeance that my friend Montrose 
will wreak on you.'" . 

That insinuation made them start and give an iiivo^ 
inntary shudder ; but the mention of that name only 
whetted Argyle^s vengeance, who called out ^ Away 
with him I*' and bebkoned obedience to his will. Sir. 
Simon then began txA knodced his assailants down 

VOL* i.^— o *" 
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right aiid left, untQ it took the whole party of the ihip 
to force him overboard.. When he found himself on 
the very brink of going down, he called out, ^ It's even 
6{ the ho^^ho — ^hoy I my lord I faithits ! even stop V* 
but that moment he pknged into the sea, and away 
rode the beautiful ship the Faith down the Firth, and 
without waiting to obey Sir Simon's orders sailed 
straight for Berwicki 

Sir SimoQ was now hard beslted i for though he 
could swim and dive like an otteri he was encuniDered 
with bis sword and pistols. But he was short time 
left to himself, for a mermaid made up to him, or some 
sort of large seal which he took for one^ and the crea- 
,ture taking Sir Simon for a male of the same speciesi 
became very teasing and familiar with him. Sir Si- 
mon tried to draw ms sword, but he could not He 
held in his breath, let himself sink, and tried it again 
mth both hands, but it would not come, for the watei^ 
made the sheath retain it His enamoured friend was 
still by his side, sometimes above and sometimes be» 
low mm. Sir Simon, feeling himself teased and ha- 
rassed, at length said to his companion, ^' Faithits 1 
Mrs. Mermaid, I have even just the length of one 
question to ask at you, and it's faithits I even this, are 
ou for the kin^ or the parliament ?" The seal shook 

r head. ** Oh, d — n it, madam, it's even speak out 
If you are for the king, you and I are the best of 
firiends ; but say so, else faithits ! I take you prisoner 
at once in his majesty's name.'' 

So saying, he seized the seal b^ the huge tail, di» 
reeling ner to make straight to his majesty's nearest 

Eort The seal, rather apparently pleased and tickl^ 
y his embrace, cut the wave in a most beautiful man- 
ner with our knight in tow, the two leaving behind a 
eurvated swell l£e the wake of a boat However^ 
Sir Simon, by and by holding tighter than the mer- 
maid deemed necessary or convenient, she took a pro» 
digious dive into the depths of the Fifth. But there'i 
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a singular propensity iii a drowoinfl^ man to hold the 

S^ipe he has, even tnough it were bading to bis own 
estruction^ so Sir Simon held his, although the bubbles 
on the surface were like a track of irregular globes 
of crystal. The seal, however, could keep her breath 
verv little longer than our knight, so she arose aeain 
to the surface, when his honour, after puffing a while 
like a porpoise, found himself on the coast of an island, 
whither the creature had dragged him purposely per- 
haps for a night of dalliance with her accomplished 
paramour. Sir Simon made with all bis might to the 
shore, whither his friend the mermaid still accompa- 
nied him, but whenever she saw him take the upright 
position, she fled and plunged into the sea with a sreat 
growl. *^ Faithits ! even go thy ways for a vile Whiff 
gentlewoman," said Sir Simon, ** for I am even glad 
It's hoo — hoo, to see you turn your tail ; althouen, I 
beleive, you have saved my life. It's of the hoy ! 
Mistress! gude e'en. 

Sir Simon was now landed on the desolate ilsle of 
Inch-Colm, and it being the evening of September 
the 15th, the night fell very dark on the instant after 
his landing, and he p^rqeiving the splendid gray ruins 
between him and the sky, conjectured that he was 
come to some enchanted palace or castle. He soon 
got entangled, however, among nettles and briers, 
BXkd could not find an entrance. He then raised his 
voice, shouting most strenuously, *^ It's even of the 
hoy ! within there I where is your door ? it's even 
ppeak up, and be d ■ - d to you I" 

These cries were heard well enough on the coast 
of FifQy but the lieges of Aberdour, instead of coming 
to our forlorn knignt's assistance, were terrified, and 
hid their heads. For it so happened at that very 
time that the island had been totally deserted by its 
few inhabitants by reason of a ghost, which issued 
from the ruins every night, whose groans were so 
})i4spy^ ^1)4 i\^ inQtious so fi^ntastic that no onf QQvii 



«tand it And, thov^h the old hereditary tackaanan, 
in whoee poBsemon it had long remained, came over 
by day to cidtivate his little garden and carry off the 
produce, he durst by no means tarry the setting of 
the aun. Sir Simon, quite unaware of all this, went 
prowling about the ruins, shouting with a voice like 
a trumpet, until at length out came this terrible visi- 
tant, as if answering to his call. It was a corpse 
dressed in a winding sheet, with a white napkin round 
its head, but the part of the face that was uncovered 
was* a sort of a mouldy black, for Sir Simon now 
aaw tolerably well by the light of a rising harvest* 
noon in her last quarter, so that it must have been 
near midoight The figure was nearly eight feet in 
height, and always when it made its obeisances, it 
bowed backward with its head near to the ground, 
and uttered a sort of chattering groan. Sir Simon 
xlrew out his sword, the present of Montrose ; as for 
nis pistols, they were quite useless, by reason of his 
jiwim at the tail of the mermaid. ^* Fi^ithits ! even 
Inend, I would go the length of requesting you to 
give over your becks and your bows," said Sir Simon, 
-^ and show me it's even the length of the door into 
Ibis enchanted castle." 

^ Whatever mortal enters the precincts of this mo- 
joastery,'' said the figure, <' never again sees the light 
I am the ghost of prior Albert us, who was fouljy 
murdered here, and the habitation is mioe for ever. 
Pepart in peace, or remain at your peril." 

" Hoo— boo, heard ever any body the Kke of that !" 
icried Sir Simon ; ** well friend, if prior Albertus re- 
sembled his representative, be has been, even a daft 
jiike carL But I have just the length of one single civi) 

auestion to ask you, which is even this, — Are you fov 
ifi king or the parliament ?" 
*^ I am for the church invisible,'^ said the ghost, 
«' Wha,t is even that?" said Sir Simon. «' For it's 
I cannot pven see the length of anv church be^pg i^* 
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visible that ever was made. That is I suppose that 
you are faithits ! even the length of being for the 
covenant." . 

<< For the covenant indeed," said the spirit. But 
though this was only the beginoing of the sentence, 
iSir Simon gave it no time to finish it. ** Then here's 
for you, friend, be vou ghost or it's even the length 
of devil, if not for the king. In the name of the king 
and the great Montrose, whose sword I bear, kneel 
down and submit yourself my prisoner, or it's I'll 
even run that faithits ! steeple form of your's througn 
the body." 

. The ghost was rather nonplused. It uttered some 
awful threatening, but in an abrupt and hesitating 
manner, when Sir Simon broke in on it, crying 
^^ Faithits! even none of your hems and haws with 
me, Sir Ghost, for I'll conquer or die in the cause of 
the king and Montrose." 

So saying, he reached the immense tali apparition 
with the pomt of his sword, giving it a prod, as he 
called it, when he found it was flesh and blood, and 
resisted the stroke. The creature fled, and Sir Simon 
pursued over stiles, broken down walls, and by manv 
turnings, till at length he pursued it down a long wind- 
ing stair by hearing alone, and at length it entered a 
door, from which beamed a momentary light, and 
was then shut in his face. No man but Si|; Simon 
would ever have thought, in such equivocal circum- 
stances, to have forced an entrance, out an entrance 
he would not be denied. He laid on with the hilt of 
his sword, kicked with his feet, and bawled o<]t lustily 
for admittance in the king'a name, until the inmates 
finding that they could not get quite of this audacious 

{^uest, admitted him. There he found five mysterious 
ooking beings with long beards, and each having a 
drawn sword in his hand ; but they were all of ordi- 
nary height, none of them being eight feet high. Tbey 
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inhabited a larse gloomy apartmeat, in which was a 
good coal fire Durning, and a strange unnatural smell 

Eervaded the room, as if they had been roasting some 
uman body in it Sir Simon looked round him i^ 
little wildly, but nothing daunted him. He in^antly 
charged them to yield themselves his prisoners in the 
king's name^ but they all at once set upon him an4 
4isanned him, and told him that thougn thev were 
all for the king as well as he, yet he shoved to re- 
main their prisoner for the present. They would ex- 
[dain nothing to him, on what account they had cho- 
sen that ghastly retreat, but hearing they wete for 
the king, he took courage and acknowledged them as 
friends. They set victuals before him, of which he 
ate heartily, without asking any questions, having 
tasted nothii)g since the morning of mat eventfiA day. 
Tfae men were extremely anxious to learn the details 
of the battle, but Sir Simon's account was so dis- 
jointed they could make little of it, only they perceived 
-|hat a great and bloody victory had been gained, and 
that vArgyle, as usual, had escaped by sea, and they 
seemed pleased with the events. 

Nevertheless, as it approached midnight, they shut 
Sir Simon up in a dungeon, with a lamp and a little 
bed of dried sea-weed, and told him he must content 
himself with that lodging for the night, only lau^hinff 
at his uncouth expostulation. Shortly after, he heard 
a violent altercation, and laying his ear to the bottom 
of the dpor, be heard every sentence distinctly ; it 
was about hiniself. Every one of them gave hiik 
Toice for his immediate death, save one, who said he 
knew the swor4 ctnd pistols of the great Montrose aii 
well as he, knew his own, and he would never coi^ 
pent to the putting down a beloved friend of the 
greatest man of the realm. ** Why the man is alto- 
gether a fooV said another, ** and not one word that 
pe says ^m b^ reljed oxu Think of his ftories of 
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taking* ISOO men prisoners with his owi^hand; his 

Eursuit and seii:ure of Argyle; and last of all, his 
eing brought to our retreat hanging at the tail of a 
mermaid. I maintain that there is not and cannot bo 
a word of truth in one of those relations." 

Mts faithits 1 even the length of the d— dest lie 
that you are telling, sir, that ever came the length 
pf a tongue ;" shouted Sir Simon from under the 
door. •* And that Ml faithits ! prove on your body 
hand to hand^ if you will return me my sword." But 
this only made them laugh and retire to a greater 
distance. He, however, shouted after them, and 
braved them fDr their lives to touch a hair of his head. 
A small crevice of Sir Simon's dungeon overlook* 
ed the sea, and from that he perceived a boat ap« 
proach the monastery at midnight, and either the 
the whole or a p^rt of his mysterious hosts embarked 
in her, and sailed away ; and there the knight was 
left in no very enviable circumstances. But terror 
was a stranger to his breast So after cursing his 
captors most heartily for a parcel of heartless cow-* 
ards, he crept down on his bed of sea-weed» and slept 
fis sound as the the labourer on his couch of peace. 
It was fair forenoon before he awoke, but what time 
of the day he knew not. He looked over sea and 
land, where all seemed busy and overcast with a 
hopeless gloom. The greater part of the men of 
Fife having been slain in the battle, boats were inces- 
santly passing laden with the slain, but every one kept 
filoof from tne saciied fane of St. Columb, as from a 
place infected; the unearthly shouts heard thence 
the evening before having created a new alarm. Sir 
Simon looked at one time over the firth, and at an- 
other, laid his ear to the bottom of the door to listenn 
but no sound reached him; then he would shout 
from the same place '' It's even of the hoy I you de- 
Tils !" but no answer was returned. He then nato- 
f aUy grew quite desperate, and watching eveiy boat 
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that passed to and from the field of battle, he hailed 
them with prodigious energy of lungs, till at length 
one little barge drew up below the narrow port-hole, 
the owner being curious to know who or what the 
being was who was thus roaring from that deserted 
ruin. When the owner of the barge, whose name 
was Gavin, heard the strange jabbering address of 
the mysterious inmate, he was utturly confounded, 
and when he heard from his owp mouth that he was 
landed there by a mermaid, and introduced by a 
ghost, Gavin smiled to his assistants, and looked in- 
credulous. Nevertheless, it was manifest that there 
was some sort of being there in desperate circum- 
stances, and Gavin endeavoured to release him, but 
with all his efforts he could find no entrance to the 
place ; he however handed him in some barley-meal 
oannock, and promised for a reward of a thousand 
marks to carry the word to Montrose that night. 

Gavin was as good as his word. On reaching 
Borrowstouness, he learned that Montrose himself^ 
with a party of gentlement and two troops of horse» 
were at Falkirk, and thither he despatched his son on 
horseback, with the strange tidings that his friend 
Sir Simon Brodie was. confined and left to starve in 
a dungeon on the lope isle of Inch-Qolm, whither he 
had been taken by a mermaid, and imprisoned by a 
ghost. The marquess was disposed to laugh and dis- 
regard the informatiouj but luckily for Sir. Simon he 
had a friend present whpsQ heart was interested in 
his safety. 

In the mean time* Sir Simon having despatched 
his barely bannock, and looked out upon the firth 
until it grew dark* cursed his ghostly captors once 
more, and betook bim to his sea-weed couch, where 
he slept as sound i^s if nothing extraordinary had be- 
fallen him, until 9ome time after midnight that he was 
awakened by the entrance of his five long bearded 
hosts, with lights and a rope. After arousing hin^ 
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And bringing him ftiiijr to his senses, one of them ad: 
dressed him thus :-^ 

** Strangery your equivocal arrival here and apr 
pearance altogether, convince us that you are a spy 
sent here by those who thirst for our blood, and after 
ddiberate counsel taken, we find that your iqstant ex« 
ecution is absolutely necessary for our own preserva- 
tion. But because one of our brethren pleads for 
your life, and moreover, because we .would not a| 
this critical period wantonly offend the champion of 
Scotland, if you will take a solemn oath never, to di« 
vulge what you have here witnessed, you shall hav^ 

irour life ana liberty. Otherwise^ this hour is your 
ast" And so saying, he pointed to the rope and one 
of the large iron hooks fixed in the vault 

** Ha— ha — ^ha, ho— ho— ho 1*' brayed Sir Simon* 
** Faithits ! gentlemen, Pli even be the d d before 
I take any such oath ; for the very first man that I 
meet I'll tell him it's even the l^ifgth of whi^t a ppnt 
founded set of its thieves and robbers and scoundrels, 
it*s of the devil's servants, live here ; and I'll come 
myself^ and faithits ! see you hanged every soul of 
you." 

'^ Think of the alternative, foolish man," said the 
spokesman, ^' you are an intruder here on desperate 
men, and your doom is decreed." 

*f Faithits ! sir, you had better it's even take less 
upon you," said Sir Simon, *' for if that I hear muck 
more of your jabber. 111 it's even be the d ■ " d if I 
don't hang, you up every man of you." 

** You refuse to, take the oath then ?" 

" Ye — ye — ^yes, of the — ^indeed I do, sir." 

** Then you will excuse us in the first place for 
binding your hands." 

" Ye — ye — ^yes, it's sir, and that I will when once 
you have bound them," said Sir Simon disdainfully ; 
his eyes and his countenance slowing with stern de^ 
fiance, and as the men closed with him he struck 
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right and left, and in one moment he had three of 
them lying flat on the floor ! The other two fled, 
but he pursued them into the hall, were seizing a 
sword he soon despatched them. He then returned 
into the dungeon, and deliberately hanged up all the 
five delinquents by the neck; none of them being able 
from his former blows to offer any special resistance. 
^Now it's even, take you that my masters," said he, 
laughing at them as they hung spuming all in a row ; 
** Faithits ! Til even learn you to meddle with a true 
loyal knight, who stands for his king ! If you had 
not been it's even the length of the d— d rebels and 
knaves, you would not have put out hands to murder 
me. But it's even, yes it's with your leave, we'll 
change apartments to night." Then taking all the 
keys from their pockets, he bade them good e'en, and 
locked them up in their dungeon. 

Sir Simon now commenced an extended search 
for viands, of which he stood in great need, and the 
first thing he came upon being a cask of wine with a 
Spigot in it, out of that he drunk a health to the king,t 
another to the great Montrose, and forthwith to every 
renowned leader of the royal party, till he got into 
prodigious humour, laughins immoderately, sometimes 
apostrophising himself ancT sometimes his audacious 
hosts who meent to have entertained him in a very 
different way. 

A little after midnight, as he supposed, the most 
singular adventure of all befel our knight. He was 
flitting at a good coal fire, carousing away and enjoy^ 
ing himself exceedingly, when he weened he heard 
his name called from the dungeon in which the five 
corpses were hanging firmly locked up. This was 
considerably above Sir Simon's calculation, but he 
was one of those sensible men who never distrusted 
the evidence of his senses. He was sure he heard a 
voice call him from the dungeon, and that circum- 
stance, at such s^ time of night and from such a place^ 
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^faere five human victims still hung warm from the 
ceiling, would have appalled any omer human hearti 
I am sure it would have put me out of my judgment 
Sir Simon Brodie only laughed at it) apd said jocosely 
to himself, ^* Ay, faithits 1 cry you away there as long 
as vou made me cry in vain ; for it's ril even be d — ^d 
if I open the door to you this night" And then he 
sung his favourite song of *^ Old Sir Simon the king." 
At we close of one of the stanzas his ears were saluted 
by the ominous call the second time, repeated in a 
louder key, on which he returned answer in his trum* 
pet tone, ^' It's even of the hoy ! you devils ! what is 
^wanting now?'* 

All was again silent for a considerable time, till at 
length he heard the corpses distinctly muttering and 
talking to one another. He never tried to compre- 
hend or calculate how the thing could be, he was cer- 
tain he heard them conversing, and of course took it 
for granted that they were doinj^ so; but he was 
tnightily tickled with the oddity of the dead men con- 
Versing together, particularly as they were all bans* 
ing by the necks in the most disadvantageous plight 
imaginable for carrying on a social dialogue. His 
curiosity was awakened, he drew near to the dungeon 
door as formerly and listened^ and while prostrate in 
this position, he was addressed a third time from 
Withm in apparently the same voice, which said " Sir 
Simon Brodie 1 Are you still a living man t" 

'< Faithits 1 yes> indeed, and that I am. Sir, returned 
the knight, '' which is even more than vou can say.'^ 
** Then, pray let us into you," said the voice. 
*' Pll see you, faithits I the length of the devil first 
before you get in here to-night,'* said Sir Simon, '* hang 
you still in peace and quietness there, as I would ra- 
ther dispense with your company If it*s even of the 
same to you. What is gone wrottg With you that you 
are come to life again ?^ 
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cotne/' Now, though it was next to imposMble to find 
the entrance from without it- was easy to do so from 
within, there being but one massive door that led from 
this mysterious hall of which Sir Simon had the key, 
so with a touch he conducted his friends through the 
intricate labyrinths of the ruins into his hall and store 
of rich viandsy for they soon found plenty to eat as 
well as drink ; and then they spent their time most 
jovially until forenoon, diverted beyond measure at 
the extraordinary adventures of Sir oimon. Three of 
the dead bodies were recognised by the cavaliers as 
those of three murderers who had rendered themselves 
obnoxious to both parties. One of them was a Mr. 
John Stewart who had basely murdered a nobleman 
whose title I have*forgot» and the other two were 
brothers of the; name of Douglas, who had basely 
murdered a wounded young royalist of high birth, orte 
of the Clan-Gotdon, and it is likely the other two in 
their company would not be much better. The cava- 
liers left them in a mass in the corner of the dungeon, 
locked the door and brought away the key, and 
there their bones were discovered so late as 1793, 
which seems to lend some authority to this romantic 
tale. 

The party then joined Montrose on his route to 
Glasgow. Sir Simon escaped at the battle of Phillip- 
haugh and saved his life by skulking about Glen-Garl, 
but from that unfortunate day he never met Montrose ' 
again. He was exempted from Cromwell's act of , 
grace, and wore out an old age of honest poverty 
among his friends in Aberdeenshire, his lands being 
confiscated to the State. Sr John Scott of Daving- 
ton was likewise ruined by the same luckless expedi- 
tion. 

In the original copy of this tale, I related the love 
adventures of RoUock and Sibbald with the two '' 
lovely enthusiasts^ whom they met at Castle-Garl. But ; 
the issue was so painful I have thought fit to obliterate - 
that part of the narrative. It is impossible to find it < 
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storjF of tliat period .which turns out happily^ f6t at- 
ways as the one party or the other prevailed, the lead- 
ing ineo of both were cut off. 

All men were astonished when Colonel Sibbald de^ 
sorted Montrose : — they blamed Argyle and the Earl 
of Loudon for having bribed him* Alas! they knew 
Httle of that brave officer's heart ! The highest com- 
mand and the highest titles the Whigs could have be- 
stowed would not have moved him to have deserted 
his general^ who trusted him as his own right hand. 
Yet, desert him he did, and for nothing more than 
the love of a maid — that enthusiastic reformer, Mary 
Bewly. It was a special messenger, who was sent to 
him at Strath-Bogie, with letters from his mother, 
sisters, and Miss Sewly, that drew him off from his 
regiment in the royal army at that time, and brought 
hkn home, where he was privately married. 

The same messenger brought letters also from Lady 
Susan Maylove to Sir William Rollock, but how dif- 
ferent was their import ? These last were filled with 
devotion to the cause of royally, and tended to spirit 
her hero up in the cause he haa espoused, while Sib- 
bald's letters were filled with reproacfjes for his de- 
sertion of the cause of the reformed religion, in which 
he was brought up. Mary's letters (part of which I 
have seen) were filled with most vehement expressions 
on the side of the covenanting party. She conjured 
her lover to renounce the cause of popery and tyranny, 
which went always hand in hand, without which she 
vowed to renounce him. The following letter from 
the colonel to Mary seems worthy of being preserv^. 

" Airlee, October 27th, 1M6. 

^^ DEAREST MARY, 

" For your love, I have done a deed which 
I fear I will repent as long as I live. I have no doubt 
that your religious tenets are right, and I love them 
fcHryouT sake ; but it was never tenets that I troubled 
wHif Mmd much about You have caused me to for- 
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Bake a man whom I loved and revered ; the most no- 
ble» the most generous, and the most valiant of men. 
The most consummate hero in my estimation. Ah, 
Mary I if you but knew him half as well as I know 
hittif you never would have insisted on our parting 
until death parted us, and but for you we never had. 
Well, dearest Mary, for your sake, I have done it, 
and for that reason you owe me a portion of love ten 
4imes doubled ; for indeed I am not happy. I would 
have liked to have lived and died with my brave ge- 
neral, and but for you I had done it. Put you have 
seduced me, not I you, and now I am despised by both 
parties. Remain with Mrs. Ferguson until I return. 
Love to Jane. Your unhappy 

*f Wm. Sibbald.*' 

From this period, in spite of all my researches, I 
lose sight of Colonel Sibbald, but it is manifest that he 
had again joined his noble commander, as he was 
taken and brought to the scaffold along with him. . He 
was by both friends and foes accounted a hero of the 
first rank. Mary Bewly did not survive his death 
rnany days, but broke her heart and died with a baby 
at her breast in the house of Mrs. Ferguson of Linglee. 

These were dreadful days for Scotland, nothing 
seeming to delight so much as the rending up of every 
feeling of humanity. After the capture of Sir William 
Rollock, in a place where he had bogged his horse at 
Finnies on Yarrow, at the rout of PhiTliphaugh, Lady 
Susan followed him to prison, but was denied admit- 
tance with every species of rudeness. All that she 
oould therefore do was to write a long letter to him, 
commending him for his steady loyalty, encouraging 
him to suffer tike a man and a hero, and taking an af- 
fectionate farewell of him. She was subsequently 
married into a noble family in England, and survived 
her first gallant lover half a century. These traditions 
according in every respect with the histories of the 
period, I have merely retained the mention of them, 
ftn4 !# PH* ^1^? fiffecting detail 
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WAT PRINGLE O' THE YAIR. 



On Thursday evening, the 11th of September, 1645, 
Walter Pringle, an old soldier, came to the farm-house 
of Fauldshape, then possessed by Robert Hogg, and 
tapping at the window, he called out, " Are ye waukin, 
Robinl" 

"No, I think hardly," said Robin. "But ance I 
hae rubbit my een an considered a wee bit, PU tell ye 
whether Pm waking or no. But wha is it that's so 
kind as to speer V 

" An aula friend, Robin, an' ane that never comes 
t'ye wi' a new face. But, O Robin, bestir, yoursel, for 
it's mair than time. Your kye are a' gane an' a good 

Eart o' your sheep stock, an your son Will's on in the 
ed where he used to lie, an' a' is in outer confusion." 

«* Deel's i' the body. Did ever any mortal hear sic 
a story as that? Wha are ye ava ?" 

" It's me, Robin, it's me." ^ 

" Oo, I dare say it is, I hae little doubt o' that ; but 
who me is, that*s another question. I shall soon se^, 
howeven" 

By this time Robin was hurrying on his clothes, and 
opening the door, there he found Wat Pringle leaning 
on the window sill; — he asked him what was the 
matter. 

" O Robin, Robin I ye hae been lyio^ snorkin' an 
sleepin' there, little thinkin' o' the juaement that's 
come ower ye ! That bloody monster Montro9<a,.ior 
wtiofn we were a* obliged to gang into inouroin^ for^ 
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an' keep a fast day. That man wha has murdered 
more than a hunder thousand good Protestant Christ 
tians, is come wi' his great army, o' Irish an' highland 
papists, an, they hae laid down their leaguer Vxi the 
tead o' PhiUip-haugh there, down aneith ye, an' the 
hale country is to be herried stoop an* roop ; an' as 
your's is ane o' the nearest farms, they hae begun wi* 
you. Your kyes a' gane, for I met them an' challenged 
them ; and the reavers speered gin the beasts were 
mine, an' I said they were not but they were honest 
Robin Hogg's, a man that could unco ill afford to lose 
them^ ' Well, let him come to head-quarters to-mor-^ 
row,' said one, * and he shall be paid for both them 
and the sheep in good hard gold.' 

" * In good hard steel you mean, I suppose,' said I, 
f as that is the way Montrose generally pay^ his 
debts.' 

•* ' And the best way too for a set of whining rebel 
covenanters,' said he. 

•* « We are obliged to you for your ki|id and gene- 
rous intentions, captain,' says I. There is no doubt 
but that men must have meat> if it is to be got in the 
country. But I can tell you, that you will not find a 
single friend in all this country except Lord Traquair, 
He's the man for you. But surrounded as he is wi' 
true covenanters, he has very little power ; therefore 
the sooner ye set off to the borders o' the popish an* 
prelatic countries, it will be the better for ye.' 

" * Perhaps you are not far in the wrong, old c?^rl,* 
said he ; * I suspect every man in this country for ^ 
rebel and a traitor.* 

^•* You do not know where you J^re, or what you 
are doing,' said I ; for I wanted to detain him^ always 
thinking your son Will would come to the rescue. 
< You have only fought with the Fife baillies and their 
raw militia, an' the northern towtanders, wha ne.ver 
could fight ony . But, Billy, ye never fought the ti up 
borderers I ye never crossed arms wi' the Scotts, th^ 
Priogles, thie K^^n and the GHioti , an* 9 hinder maQ 
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sma* but brave clans. Dear man I ye gee that Pm 
nothing but an auld broken down soldier ; but I'm a 
Pringle, and afore the mom at noon, I could bring 
as mony men at m^ back as would cut your great 
papish army a' to nbbons.' 

<«< Well said, old Pringle!" said he; 'and the 
sooner you bring your army of borderers the better. 
I shall be most happy to meet with you.' 

<* * And now you know my name is auld Wat Prin- 

irle,' said I, ^ gin we meet again, wha am I to speer 
or ]" 

« « Captain Nisbet/ said he, ' or Sir Philip Nisbet, 
any of them you please. Good b'ye, old Pringle.' 
And now Robin, it is in vain to pursue the kye, for 
they're in the camp, an a' slaughtered by this time ; 
it was on the top oi Carterhaugh-Cants that I met wi' 
them, an' the sodgers war just deeing for sheer hun- 
ffer. But, O man, I think the sheep might be rescued 
by a good dog. Where in the world is your son 
Wilir 

"O, after the hizzies, I dare say. But. if he had 
kend there had been ony battling asteer, the lasses 
might hae lien their lanes for him the night. But PU 
gang an' look after my kye ; an gie in my claim, for 
there will be mae claims than mine to gie in the ni^ht 
Foul fa' the runnagate papish lowns, for I thought they 
had gane up Teviotdale." 

** Sae we a' thought, Robin ; but true it is, that there 
they are landit this afternoon, and the mist has been 
sae pitch dark, that the Selkirk folks never kend o' 
them till the troopers came to the cross. But it seems 
that he is rather a discreet man, that Montrose, for 
he wadna' let his foot soldiers, his Irish, an' highlan* 
ders, com into Selkirk at a', for fear o' plunderlnj? the 
hale town, but sent them down by Hearthope-Bum, 
an' through at the fit o' the Yarrow ; an' there they 
lie in three divisions, wi' their faces to the plain, ah' 
their backs to the river an' the forest, sae that what* 
ever attacks them, mwn attack th^m j^ce to. face. 
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Their general s^n' his horsemen, who pretend a* to be 
a kind o' gentlemen, are lying in Selkirk." 

" O, plague on them ! they are the blackest sight 
ever came into the forest. Ye never brought a piece 
of as bad news a' your days as this, Wat Pringle. I 
wadnae wonder that they lay in that strong place un- 
til they eat up every cow and sheep in Ettrick Forest, 
an' then what's to becon^e o' us a.* Wae be to them 
for a set o' greedy hallions. I wish they were a' o'er 
the Cairn o' Mount again." 

" But Robin Hogg, an' ye. can keep a secret, I can 
tell you ane o' the tnaist extraordinary that you ever 
heard a' the days o' your life, but mind it is atweeoyou 
an' me^ and ye're no to let it o'er the tap o' your tongue 
afore the morn at twal o'clock" 

" O, that's naething ! . I'll keep it a month if it's of 
auy consequence." 

Weel ye see as I was coming doiting up aneith Ga- 
lashiels this afternoon, among the mist which was sae 
dark that I Could hardly see my finger afore me, — 
it was sae dark that I was just thinking to myseljt was 
rather judgment like awsome, and that Providence 
had some great end to accomplish, for it was really 
like the Egyptian darkness, 'darkness which might 
be felt.* An' ai I was gaun hingin down my head, 
an, thinkin what convulsion was next to break out in 
this terrible time o' bloodshed ian' slaughter, — God be 
my witness if I didnahear a roar and a sound coming 
along the ground, that gart o' the hairs on my head 
creep, for I thought it was a earthquake, an' I fand 
the very yird dinnling aneith my feet, an' what should 
I meet on the iristant but a body o' cavalry coming at 
ftiU trot, an' a' mountit in glittering armour, an' wi* 
the darkness o' the mist the horses an' men lookit 
twice as big an* tall as they were. I never saw a 
tfander like sight a' my life. * Halt f cried the cap- 
tain of the vanguard. * Hilloa ! old mai\, come hither [ 
Are yoii a scout or watcher here?* 
' *^ No, I nm neither,' said I, 
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'* * Be sure of what you say/ returned he, * for we 
have cut down every man whom we have met in this 
darkness, and, with our general's permission, I must 
do the same with you.* 

" * Hout, man ! ' says I again, * ye'll surely not cut 
down an auld broken soldier gaun seekin' his bread V 

" < Then if you would save your life, tell me instantly 
where Montrose and his army are lying?' 

" * But I maun first ken whether I'm speaking to 
friends or' foes,' said I, * for I suspect that you are 
Montroses men, an' if you be, you will find yoursels 
nae very welcome guests in this country ; an' I hae 
been ower lang a soldier to set my life at a bawbee, 
when I thought my country or religion was in danger/ 

** * So you have been a soldier then?" 

^ * That I hae to my loss ! I was in the Scottish 
army all the time it was in England, and for a' the 
blood that was shed we might as weel hae staid at 
hame.' 

" * And are you a native of this district? • 

" • Yes, I am, I am standing within a mile of the 
place where I was born and bred.' 

"*Oho ! then you may be a valuable acquaintance. 
Allow me to conduct you to our general.' 

" The regiments passed us, and I might be deceived 
by the mist, but I think there might be about ten thou- 
sand of them, the finest soldiers and horses I ever saw« 
The general was riding with some gentlemen in front 
of the last division, and whenever 1 saw him I knew 
well the intrepid and stern face of Sir David Lesly. 
I made a soldier's obeisance, and a proud man I was 
when he recognised me, and named me at the very 
first. He then took me aside, and asked if I could 
tell him in what direction Montrose was lying? 

^* * He's lying within three Scot's miles o' you, ge- 
neral,' said I. f I can speak opt freely now, for I k^ 
I'm among friends. But stranse to -say you have 
turned voui* bacli; oii hin^^ f^nd have ffoiie clean t^y 
bim,' 
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**'I know that,' said he; * but I have taken this . 
path to avoid and cheat the £arl of Traquair's out- 
postSy whose charge it is, I understand, to watch- 
every road leading towards the army; but of course 
would never think of guarding those that led by it' 
He then took out a blotch of a plan which he had made 
himself from some information he had got about Lo- f 

thian, and asked me a hundred questions, all of which 
I answered to the point, and at last said, ' Well, Piin* 
gle, you must meet me at thq Lindean church to*mor- 
^'ow before the break of day, for I have not a man in 
my army acquainted with the passes of the country, 
and your punctual attendance may be of more benefit 
to the peace and reformed religion of Scotland than 
you can comprehend.' 

^* * ril come, General Lesly, I'll come,' said I, • if 
(jrod spare me life an' health ; an' I'll put you on a plan 
too by which yon army o' outlandish papishes will 
never be a morsel to you. We hae stood some hard 
stoures thegither afore now, general, an' we'll try 
another yet. In the meantime, I maun gang ower the 
night, an' see exactly how they're lying.' An' here 
I am, sae that ye see, Robin, there will oe sic a day 
on that haugh-head the morn as never was in Ettrick 
forest sin' the warld stood up. Aih mercy on us, 
what o' bloody bouks will be lying hereabouts or the 
morn at e'en ! " 

" Wat Pringle, ye gar my heart grue, to think about 
brethren mangling an' butchering ane another in this 
quiet an' peaceable wilderness! I wonder where 
that great bloustering blockhead, my son Will, can be. 
Sorra that he had a woman buckled on his back, for 
he cannae bide frae them either night or day. If he 
kenn'd General Lesly were here, hp wad be at hini 
before twal o'clock at night. He rode a' the way to 
Carlisle to get a smash at the papishes, and a' that he. 
got was a bloody snout. He's the greatest ram-stam 
gomeral that I ever saw, for de'il hae't he's feared for 
under the sun. Hiljoa ! here he comes, lik^ the soi) 
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of Mimsfai. Whaten a gate o' ridihg's that, ye fool 1 ** 

•* Oh, father, is this you ? Ate you an' auld Wat 
gaun down to join Montrose's army ? Twa braw 
sodgers ye'll make." 

** Better than ony headlong gowk like you. But I'm 
gaun on a mair melancholy subject: they have, it 
seems, driven a' our kye to ths camp." 

** Ay, an' cuttit them a' into collops lang syne. I 
followed an' agreed wi' them about the price, an' saw 
our bonny beasts knocked down, and a great part o' 
them eaten afore the life was weel out o' them." 

" De'il be i' their greedy gams ! We're ruined, son 
Will ' welre ruined! What will Harden say to us T 
Ye said ye had made a price wi* them : did ye get 
any o' their siller ?" 

" D'ye think I was to come away wanting it ? I 
wad hae fought^n every mother's son o' them afore 
I had letten tnem take my auld father's kye for noth- 
ing. But indeed they never offered — only they were 
perishing o' hunger, an' coudna be put affi" 

"Come, now, tell us a* about the army, Will?" 
said Pringle. " Are they weel clad and weel armed T " 

"Oo, ay, they're weel clad an' weel armed, but 
rather ill off for shoon. Ilka man has a sword an' a 
gun, a knapsack an' a durk." 

" AYid have they ony cannons ?" 

" Ay, a kind o' lang sma' things; no like the Car- 
lisle cannons though ; and ye never saw ony thing 
sae capitally placed as they are. But nae thanks to 
them, for they were trenches made to their hand by 
some of the auld black Douglasses, an' they hae had 
naething ado but just to clear them out a bit. Sae 
they hae a half-moon on the hill on each side, an' 
three lines in the middle, with imperyious woods an\ 
the impassable linns of the Yarrow close at their backs* 
whether they lose the battle or win the battle, they are 
safe there." 

" Dinna be ower sure, Willie, till ye see. But think 
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ye they haenae gotten baud o' none o* your father's 
sheepf" 

'^ O, man, I hae a capital story to tell you about that. 
Ye see when I was down at the lines argle-bargaining 
about my father's kye, I sees six highlanders gaun 
sthraight away for our hill, an' suspecting their intenti 
I was terribly in the fidgets, but the honest man, their 
commissary, bandit me the siller, an' without count- 
ing it I rammed it into my pouchy an' off I gallops my 
whole might ; but afore I won Skeilshaugh they had 
six or eight scores o' my father's wedders afore them, 
and just near the Newark swire, I gae my hand ae 
wave, an' a single Whistle wi' my mou' to my dog 
Ruffler, an' off he sprang like an arrow out of a bow, 
an' quickly did he reave the highlanders o' their drove, 
he brought them back out through them like corn 
through a riddle, springing ower their shoulders. I 
was like to dee wi' laughin' when I saw the bodies 
rinnin' bufflin' through the heather in their philabegs. 
They were sae enraged at the poor animal, that two 
or three o' them fired at him but that put him far mad- 
der, for he thought they were shooting at hares, an' 
ran yauffin an' whiskin' an' huntin' till he set a' the 
sheep ower the hill, rinnin' like wild deers, an' the 
hungry highlanders had e'en to come back wi' their 
fingers i' their mouths. But the Scotts an' the Prin- 
gles are a' rising with one consent to defend their 
country, an' there will be an awfu' stramash soon." 
• ** Maybe sooner than ye think, Willie Hoggs," said 
Pringle. 

" For goodness' sake, baud your tongue," cried 
Robin, " an' dinna tell Will ought about yon, else 
he'll never see the morn at e'en ; an' I canna do verra 
weel wantin him, gowk as he is. Come away hame, 
callant \ our house may need your strong arm to de- 
fend it afore the morn." 

Will did as his father bade him, and Wat Pringle, 
who was well known to every body thereabouts, went 
over to the town of Selkir?: *o pick up what informa- 



tidi he (CQvddf Tbeve he .found the to^imsqfiafi. in )b^ 
Utoiostoonsterh^tiOPi but otherwise ielII irydi^.qaifi|«iw4 
not A soul seemad to know of jGlener^l :i«Qsl;y>«a}*niyal 
in the vicinity. Aftej:* refreshing hw^^lf/yfi'dlj 1^9 
^untered aii¥ay:4o¥fn to.the L^ean^idibpf<gtr^.tii9 
^reak of day» find as soon as he wen^ove^iBrigUfld 
hilly his ears were saluted by an astJGNjuidiqg'rs\i^eU of 
sacred music, which at that still and darlfi-hour <>f the 
morning had a most sublime eifect. l>esly's w.bpl® 
army had joined in singing a psalm, and then ot^e of 
their chaplains, of whom they had plenty, said a abort 
prayer. 

Lesly was rejoiced when Wat Prinele was an- 
nouncedy and even welcomed him by shjiiog hiroi by 
the hapd, and instantly asked how they were to pro- 
ceed, " I can easily tell you that, ^^era,]," said 
Wat, "they are lying wi' their backs close to the 
wood on tbe linns o' Yarrow, an* they will fire frae 
bejiind their trunks in perfect safety, an' 5?houlJ; ye 
break them up they will be inae minute's time where 
nane o' your horse can follow theii), sae that ye maun 
bring them frae their position, an' tl)en hae at thenp^ 
Gie me the half'o' your troops an' vour be«^ c^ptail 
at the head o* them, and I'll lead them by a private 
an' hidden road into the rear o' the Irish an' High* 
landers' army, while ride you straight pn iip.the tey^ 
haugh. Then, as soon as you hear the ^ound of a.b^ 
gle frae the Harehead-wood answer it witha tryni^fc 
and rush on to the battle. But by the time you ba^^ 
given one or two fires sound a retreat, turn your bac^P 
and fly, and then we will rush into their ^trpi^g 
trenches, and then between our two fires tli^y.ar^ 
gone every mother's son of them." 

Now I must tell you the result in my own way and 
rnv own words, for though that luckless hatlle h^s 
often bden described it has never been truly Aio,.;an4 
no man living knows half so much about it a;s il.d^. 
My grand .Either, who was bom in 1691, and whom I 
well remei>ber, wfis personally acquainted wi^fejie W 
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til yetions about Selkirk who were eye-witnessett ot 
the Dattle of Philliphaug^. Now, though I cannot say 
that I ever heard nim recount the circumstances, yet 
his ioii William, my uncle, who died lately at the aj^ 
of ninety-six, has gone over them all to me times in* 
numerable, and pointed out the veix individual spots 
where^^ th0 chief events happened. It was at the 
langly Bum where the armies separated, and from 
thence old Wat Pringle, well mounted on a gallant 
steed, led off two thousand troopers up Phillhope, 
over at the Fowls-hiePs swire, and then by a narrow 
and difficult path through the Hare-head wood. When 
tfiey came close behind Montrose's left wing, every 
trooper tied his horse to a bush and sounded the 
bugle which was answered by Lesly's trumpets. 
This was the first and only warning which the troops 
of Montrose got of the approach of their powerful 
enemy. The men were astonished. They had begun 
to pack up for a march, and had not a general officer 
with them, while Lesly's dragoons were coming up 
Philliphaugh upon them at full canter three lines 
deep. They however hurried into their lines, and the 
two wings into platoons, and kneeling behind their 
breast-works, received the first fire of the cavalry in 
perfect safety, which they returned right in their 
faces, and brought down a good number of both 
troopers and horses. Lesly's lines pretended to waver 
and reel, and at the second fire from the Highlanders, 
they wheeled and fled. Then the shouts from Mon-» 
trose's lines made all the hills and woods ring, and 
flinging away their plaids and guns, they drew their 
swords and pursued down the naugh like madmen, 
laughing and shouting "Kilsythe for ever*" They 
heard indeed some screams from the baggage behind 
the lines, but in that moment of excitation regarded 
them not in the least. This was occasioned by Wat 
Prinde and his two thousand troopers on foot rushing 
into tne enemy's trenches and opening a dreadful fire 
tm their backs, while at the same time General Lesty 



wheeled about and attacked them ip frcMit. 7be fate 
of the day was then decided in a few minutes. The 
men thus inclosed between two deadly fires were co^r 
founded and dismayed, for the most of them had left 
their arms and ammunition behind them, and stood 
there half naked with their swords in their hands. 
Had they rushed into the impervious recesses of tb« 
Harehead wood, they would not only have been freed 
from any possible pursuit, but the^ would have fo^nd 
two thousand gallant steeds standmg tied all in a row, 
and they might all have escaped. But at that dreadr 
ful and fatal moment they espied their General coa>« 
ing galloping up the other side of the Ettrick, at the 
head of three hundred eayalr^, mostly gentlemen. 
This apparition broke up David Lesly's lines some- 
what, and enabled a great body of the foot to escafio 
from the sanguine field, but. then they rushed to meet 
Montrose, — tne very worst direction they Qould take ; 
yet this movement saved his life, and the lives of 
many of his friends. The men in the trenches fled 
to the wood for their horses. Lesly, with his left, 
battalion, galloped to the Mill-ford to intercept Motih 
trose, so that the field at that time was in considera- 
ble confusion. Montrose, seeing his infantry advsmo- 
inff at a rapid pace in close column, hovered on the 
other side of the river till they came nigh, and theh 
rushing across, he attacked the enemy first with qara* 
bines, and then sword in hand. A desperate scufHe 
ensued here, — Montrose, by the assistance of his foot 
behind, forced his way through Lesly's army, witl^ 
the loss of about a hundred of his brave little .band, 
and soon reached the forest, where every man shifted 
for himself, the rallying point being Traquair. But 
here the remainder of the foot surored severely be* 
fore they could gain the wood. 

Mr. Chambers, who has written by far the best 
and most spirited description qf this battle hitherto 
given, has been some way misl^ by the two Reve- 

Twi Bisbopsi QutbriQ and Wisbarty on whose t^utbo- 
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rity hn narrative is principally founded. He insinu** 
Ales, nay» if I remember aright, avows boldly that 
Montrose reached his army m time, and fought at 
their head with a part of his gentlemen cavalry. No 
such thing. — His army was to all intents andf)urpose8 
broken ere he got in sight of it; his camp and bag- 
gage taken, and his foot surrounded without either 
guns or ammunition. It may be said, and will be 
iaid, that my account is only derived from tradition. 
True ; but it is fVom the tradition of a people to whom 
^very /Circumstance and every spot was so well 
known, that the tradition could not possibly be incor- 
rect ; and be it remepibered that it is the tradition of 
only two generations of the same family. As I said, 
my grancBather knew personally a number of eye- 
wtnesses of the battle, ^nd I well remember him, 
^although it was his son, my uncle, who was my prin- 
<^ipal authority, who pointed out* all the spots to me, 
and gave us the detail when he sung ** The Battle of 
Philliphaugh," which was generally every night dur- 
ing winter. I therefore believe that my account is 
J)erfeclly correct, or very nearly so. 

The short detail of the matter is thus. Montrose 
^as lying in Selkirk with five hundred gallant caval- 
ry, judging that he was there in the way of any dan- 
fer which might approach his camp, although he 
new of none and as little suspected any, and it was 
the first volley from his own little platoon at the cor- 
ner of the Harehead wood (where their half-moon 
trench remains visible and little changed to this day) 
which first apprised him of his mortal danger. He 
instantly caused the trumpet to be sounded and tried 
all that he could to collect his drowsy friends, but 
hearing the firiiig increase, he lost patience and set 
ofi* full, speed at the head of about three hundred, 
leaving two hundred and thirty behind to come as 
they might. These at length followed on the same 
track, and were taken prisoners every man of them, 
jMkd w^re all either murdel^d ofi*-hapd er hapj^d ^p4 
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beheaded except three; Wat PringJIe begged the life 
of one, a Mr. Scot|, .of Walle^ who had joined the royal 
army with twenty troopers t^ree days before* Lesly 
granted it, but. warned old Pr^ngle not to be very for* 
ward in such requests. 

No surprise could be more complete nor more ex- 
traordinary, but so it was ; for the truth is that the 
bloody Montrose, as he was called, was both dreaded 
and detested in the lowlands, and had not one frienfl 
beside the Earl of Traquair and this Mr. Scott of 
Walle. What could tempt him to join in such a mad 
campaign is inscrutable, but it must have been from 
some principle of wild veneration ior the royal house 
of Stuart, for his son also engaged in the rebellion of 
4716. 

It is painful to detail the end of this fatal and dis- 
astrous fray, the last and only battle fought in Ettrick 
Forest for centuries. The retreating infantry were 
led by Duncan Stewart, of Sherglass, a cadet of 
Lord Napier's, and a brave and bold veteran, but 
who, flying at random without knowing a foot of the 
country, found himself assailed by Lesly's troopers 
and was obliged to take shelter in an old circular 
Danish or Pictish camp, at a place called Old Wark, 
a very little to the e^tstward of the famous casde of 
Newark. He had a redoubt on the one side> a 
thicket on the other, and a great dilapidated drystone 
wall all around him. Here he was. surrounded by 
Lepdy's dragoons and summoned to surrender. Mr. 
Stewart went out to Lesly, and proSered to surren- 
der himself and 'his men prisoners of war, provided 
their lives were spared, otherwise they would fight 
until there was not a man of them left^ It is^tnj^ 
posed, with spmj^.j^r/p^abilityv'that Lesly was not over 
fond of seven Iiundred desperate men and veterans 
bursting upon his ranks with sharp swords in their 
hands ; he therjefore said, with a, grave face and his 
well known duplicity of character, that he had not 
tli« power of graotiog ^a firee pardon to rebels against 
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the state, but tt>eir lives should be spared until they 
"Were tried. On this assurance the men yielded, came 
out of their fold and piled their arms on each side of 
"the door. They were then put into the dungeop yault 
of Newark Castle until Lesley asked counsel of the 
Lord, as he termed it The army assembled in .the 
castle yard and joined in singing a spalm of praise 
and triumph, and then first one divine returned thanks 
for the victory, and then another, each of them con- 
eluding by asking counsel of God concerning the 
Iroublers of Israel now in the hands of his own peo- 
ple. But, alas! they did not only ask counsel but 
they pronounced judgment. For they alluded in in- 
veterate terms to the torrents of covenanting blood 
unrelentingly shed by these cursed sons of Belial 
-within the last six months, as also to the destruction 
of the Amalekites and of the whole kindred, priests 
and followers of Ahab, by the express commandment 
of the Almighty. 

Thus the men's doom was sealed. They were con- 
ducted to a field a little to the eastward of the castle, 
Inhere thiey were surrounded by the steel-clad bands 
of the covenant on foot, and desired to prepare for 
death, for they had just five minutes to do so. Stew- 
art expostulated vehemently with Lesly on the injus- 
tice of the sentence, and charged him on his honour 
as a soldier to keep his word with them and grant 
them a reprie^'e tintil they had a fair trial. 

M You have been tried already, sir," said Lesly, 
churlishly; ^< and that at a higher tribunal than any 
on earth ; the Eternal God hath doorred you to death 
for wantonly shedding the blood of his saints. You 
IfSNre'^all "been weighed in*the balance and found want- 
ing, and every one *oP'th'd''mtirdering wretches shall 
suflfer on the spot, save yourself, whom I shall "keej) 
for a more ignominious death, for since you are so 
^ond of standing a trial, I shall keep you to be 
Iwmgied." ... 

t l^ly was as gckJd a?* his "woi^^ in both respects^ 
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for these seven hundred soldiers were all slaughtered 
on the spott and left lying until the country people 
were obliged to bury them in pits some time after- 
wards. About five hundred of them were Irishmen, 
brave fellows ; the rest were highlanders, save a verv 
few Annandalians. The whole of the women, chil- 
dren, and camp attendants were likewise in^iscrimi** 
nately slaughtered, one woman only with her child 
escaping. This was horrible 1 But I think in the 
•slaughter of the soldiers Lesly has been more held up 
to obloquy than there was good reason for. Be it 
remembered that Montrose and his followers, in all 
their battles, never gave any quarter, but slaughtered 
on as long as they could find a man, until generally, 
with perhaps the exception of a few well mounted 
troopers, they annihilated the armies opposed to them. 
Now what is the great difference, pray, of slaughter- 
ing thousands of men running with their backs to- 
wards you, and the more summary way of surround- 
ing them and shooting and stabbing them all dead at 
once. Whole quarries of these men's mouldering 
bones have been found in my own remembrance. 
The place is denominated, "the slain men's lea." 
Mr. Chambers likewise says, that forty of the wives 
and children belonging to these hapless Irish soldier^s 
were thrown over the bridge of the Avon near Lin* 
lithgow, and drowned. How so many of them could 
have reached West Lothian I cannot conceive. But 
the cause why I mention it is, that Sir Walter Scott 
once told me that it was from the old bridge of the 
Yarrow that they were thrown, and likewise mem- 
tioned his authority, which I have forgot, but it was 
a letter, and the date of the transaction proved it 

Having formerlv mentioned eye^witnessta^ it may 
natundly be surmised that of a batde fought so eilrly 
in the morning, and of such short duratidii, diere 
could be but few of these. There were many. Tte 
woody path and Hauden hill were covered witUj^im« 
ti^tors little itfter tiie sun rising, and on tfaB;itop:iOf 
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BowhiU too there were several hundreds, from all of 
which places every evolution of the battle was seen. 
Among the latter group I am sorry to say there were 
many of my ancestors, who were the most active in 
waylaying Montrose's stragglers, scarcely one of 
whom they suffered to escape, as they knew all the 
fords and passes. All of these they brought prisoners 
to David Lesly, after robbing them, to share the fate 
of their companions. Perhaps the cutting of their fine 
cows into coUops might partly instigate this ven- 
geance, but the truth is, that Montrose, his kerns^ his 
motives, and his principles were perfectly detested as 
well as dreaded in Ettrick Forest, and this system of 
utter extermination was not at all disapproved of. 
Indeed, several of the parishes and communities held 
days of thanksgiving to heaven for its singular and 
visible interference in their favour ; as the darkness 
-and density of the mist had bv^en prodigious, such as 
-had never been witnessed by any living. 

This account of mine is wholly from tradition, — 
from the accounts given me by my mother and uncle; 
but I have not the least doubt of its correctness, and 
from all I have heard I am obliged flatly to contra- 
dict another instance harped upon in all the histories 
relating to that period. It is said, that it was owing 
to the treachery of the Earl of Traquair that this ex- 
traordinary surprise was effected. The contrary was 
believed over all this country. It is said that he with- 
drew his son, Lord Linton, and his troop of horse 
from Philliphaugh on the eve before the battle. This 
♦is true — literally true. But for what purpose 1 To 
ffuard all the passes leading toward the army> they 
being the only men there who knew any thing about 
the country. He placed a strong party at a pass 
called Cloven-fordyv another on Mincn-moor^' Another 
ton ShiUing-law, a place which I do not know, strange 
to say; but it must have changed its name, and a 
firarth at Paddock Slacks, but naturally enough, and 
^any man would ha v« fallen into the same error, nevcur 
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thought of placing onenon the road to Melrose. These 
are from the authority of a very old man named 
Adam Tod, than whom I never met with one better 
versed in the historical traditions of the district. The 
following is a tradition reliated over the whole coun« 
try, and which I know to b# a literal fact. 

Traquair, finding that he could not induce his vas- 
sals to risp heartily in the royal cause, arose before 
day on Sajturday morning, the 18th of September, ai)d 
with only one attendant, a smith of the nametrf-Bi'o- 
die, set out over Minch-moor to visit Montrose, and 
as he could not bring his promised complement of 
meh, he filled a portmanteau of silver coin to enable 
the general to recruit for himself, and got it fastened 
on behind the smith. On going up the hill he hailed 
one of his own videttes, and asked if the roads were 
all clear ? They assured him they were, and that there 
was not an enemy within twenty miles. So he and 
the smith rode on, until after going over the height 
about half a/ mile, the battle of Philliphaugh began. 
The smith had been at the battle of Kilsythe, and as 
soon as he heard the first fire he swore a great oath 
that there was the commencement of a battle. Th^ 
Earl laughed heartily at him and remarked th^it thef 
thing was impossible, as his own son and his own 
people were watching all the passes, and that for his 
own part he did not believe there was an enemy 
within fifty miles. " It is nothing more," his lopdsbip 
added, " than Montrose's officers exercising their new 
recruits." The smith, however, continued to aver 
wjth many an oath that it was an engagement, and a 
serious one too ; but no asseveration would convince 
the Earl. The two rbde until they came to the place 
where the village of Yarrowford now stands, where 
they saw the foremost of the flyers coming up on 
Ihem full speed. They were oonfbimded, not know- 
ing in the least what had happened, nor what party 
it was ; and it is supposed to this day that as there 
^ere only ten riders in view, kis lordship believed that 
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it was a party of countrymen gathered to seize him and 
his treasure. However, they thought proper to turn 
and fly with all the speed at which horse-fiesh could 
carry them. The Earl being a heavy stout man, 
durst not lay his horse's head to the bill of Minch- 
moor, but kept the vale of the Yarrow, plunging 
through one ford after another. 

Montrose and the main body of the flying remnant 
took. the Minch-moor road, but some others perceiv- 
ing the Earl and his attendant speeding up the val* 
ley, and thinking they were of their own party, pur- 
sued in the same direction. The Earl was now hard 
put to it, and was obliged to change horses with the 
smith three times ; and on passing Lewing*s-hope, as 
my uncle's narrative went, and getting for a space 
out of sight of his pursuers, he caused the smith to 
throw the bag of money into a small lake, judging it 
safer there than with them, as it might fall into an 
enemy's hands, and moreover it was galling the horse 
terribly. 

The Earl saw no more of his pursuers, but he never 
drew bridle until he reached Craig of Douglas, one 
of his own farms, where he rested till the twilight 
and then rode home, after sending the farmer and 
the smith to reconnoitre, so that he could not possi- 
bly be at home when Montrose and his party of fugi- 
tives- called there, as the two reverend bishops both 
insinuate ; while other historians have followed them, 
without ever inquiring into the improbability and ut- 
ter absurdity of the accusation, that Traquair be- 
trayed the royal army 1 I must therefore say a little 
more about this before proceeding with my narrative. 

If those who accuse the great and good Lord Tra- 
quair of ingratitude and Ailsehood to his generous 
sovereign, who had by degrees raised him from a 
poor knight to be one of the greatest and richest peem 
of the realm, only knew the circumstances of the case 
as well as I do, they would be ashamed of the int 
liliuc^lion. The^ may say, the local traditions of 9 



country are not to be depended on. I say they are* 
But ^ranting that they are not^ facts are stubborn 
proofs ** an' downa be disputed/' and this is one of 
them, that Traquair's attachment to king Charles's 
cause alone, and his expenses both public and private, 
forced him to dispose of two-thirds of the finest earl* 
dom in Scotland. And was he not by Cromwell sub- 
jected to a ruinous fine, the highest in the kingdom^ 
because of his constant and steady attachment to 
royalty? But to crown the matter and put it beyond 
farther dispute, he the next year but one raised a 
regiment of a thousand cavalry, while his son, Lord 
Linton, raised a company all equipped at their own 
expense, with whom they marched into England to 
attempt the rescue of Charles. Now, would any man 
in his right senses betray the cause of his master one 
year and the next venture his life and fortune, his 
only son's life, and the lives of all his farmers and 
vassals for the sake of that same master? It carries 
absurdity and contradiction on the very front of it^ 
And dearly the expedition cost him ; for his followers 
were sorely cut upiat the battle of Preston, and both 
he and his son taken prisoners. The young man was 
ransomed on the plea of beiog obliged to obey his 
father's behests, but the old Earl was sent under a 
strong guard to Warwick Castle, where he was 
closely confined for four years and a half, a sure sign 
that Cromwell both dreaded and hated him. He wa^ 
then set at liberty, but what with expenses, fines, and 
imprisonment, quite ruined in his circumstances and 
broken hearted for the fate of his royal master. 
If all these arguments should fail to acquit this 

freat and good nobleman of perfidy and vacillatioof 
ear what the noble Lord Clarendon says of him, — 
and I cannot quote better authority, excepting only my 
own informers, to whom every circumstance was as 
well known as if it had happened the day before, and 
always related without the least variatioik* *< He 
rwas," says Clarendon, '* without doubt not ii^rioqr 
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to any in that nation in wisdoin and dexterity ; and 
though he was often provoked by the insolence of 
some of the bishops to a dislike of their over-much 
fervour and too little discretion, his integrity to the 
king was without blemish, and his affection to the 
church so notorious, that he never deserted it till both 
it and he were trode under foot, and they who were 
the most notorious persecutors of iU never left perse- 
cuting him to the death." 

After this long disquisition, I must return to Tra- 
quair's bag of money again, the history of which is 
as curious as any part of the tradition. The smith 
came over shortly after in search of it, but black- 
smiths are not the best markers of the localities of a 
country, especially of a' dirange one ; and owing to 
the confusion of the chase, he was completely bam- 
boozled and oould not know by a mile where the 
treasure was deposited. He got the people of Lew- 
ingshope, then a considerable village, to help him, 
but they having seen flyers riding up every glen and 
ridge that day, could not tell which way he and the 
Earl had passed. They drain^ two stagnant pools 
on the west side of the burn by which the natives had 
seen two gentlemen riding, but they found nothing. 
Long and diligent search was made but to no pur- 
pose. "The smith followed his lord into England and 
never returned, and what became- of the bag of 
money remained a mystery. 

But more th»n a hundred years nfter that period, 
a little flat shallow lake at the side of the old Finnie- 
shaugh was drained for the purpose of agriculture, j 

and just about the middle of the spot which the lake 
occupied numbers of old silver coins are ploughed * 

up to this day. Some were put into my hand lately 
which a girl found lying together as she was hoeing 
potatoes. They were «oins of Elizabeth and James, 
some of the size of half a crown, and some of a shil- 
ling, but thinner. I gave some of them to Sir Walter 
Scott shortly before his late illness. He knew them 
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WfiU enough, and did not value them farther than aft 
a proof of the tradition relating to the Earl of Tra* 
quair. I have no doubt that the whole or a great 
part of that treasure might be recovered, which has 
never been attempted. Sir Walter sent James Bry- 
den a beautiful book, with a request to look for more 
of the coins on the same spot They were no way 
injured. The one pool which the smith drained was 
about a quarter of a mile from this, and the other only 
about half that distance. Thus far the local tradition 
carries me, and no farther, regarding the bloody 
scene, and hitherto my tale may be regarded as per- 
fectly authentic. 

I said there was only one girl and a child suffered 
to escape from Montrose's camp, which was owing 
to her youth and singular beauty, so that the whole 
corps, officers and men, were unanimous in saving 
her. She retired into the Harehead wood with the 
child in her arms, weeping bitterly. Old Wat Prin- 
gle, who repented grievously the hand he look in this 
ruthless business, kept his eye on the girl, and fd- 
lowed in tlie» same direction shortly after. He found 
her sitting on a grey stone suckling the baby, always 
letting the tears drop upon his chubby cheek, and 
kissing them off again. 

" I'm feared, poor woman, that ye'll find but cauld 
quarters here," said Wat ; " ye had better gang away 
through Selkirk, an' get some bit snug corner for you 
an' your bit bairnie. If ye hae nae siller I'll gie ye 
some, for I'm no that scarce the night, an' as 1 hae 
nae muckle need o't I'll blithely share it wi* you." 

<< I thank you kindly, honest man," said she, ** but 
I have some money, only there is such a rage against 
our people in this quarter, that neither woman nor 
child is a moment safe from outrage and murder. Idare 
not for my life go to Selkirk, nor show my face any 
where. But if yoo could procure me any thing to 
eat, I would try to hide myself in this forest until xM 
confusion and wmth of the country be somewhat 
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abated, and then I might find my way home to my 
own country." 

*< Sae ye're no o' this country then 7 I heard b^ 
your tongue, at the very first, that ye wamae a lassie 
•* this country. Where may your country be ?" 

'< Far from this t" and she shook her head, as if 
forbidding any further inquiry. 

" Poor woman ! Vm sure my heart's sair for ye ! 
But what in the world tempted you to follow the camp 
sae far on sic a mad expedition as this?" 

** I did not follow the camp ; I was living here, and 
came only laisit night to see and speak with my hus- 
band, and I have not seen him ; and alas ! I shall 
never see him again 1" 

** But then, cannot you go back to the friends you 
were living with ?" 

** No, something of such an atrocious nature oc« 
curred to me there, that there I can never go again. 
No, not for the world would I set my foot under that 
roof again. Oh, I am sick of this country ! Were 

it not for my poor baby, I should '' Here she 

pau^d, wept more intensely than ever, and then 
added, ** If you but knew how I have been insulted 
and misused!'' 

** Oho !" exclaimed Wat, passing his left palm over 
bis brow, ** I think I heard somethmg of that this very 
day frae Jenny Stothert, o' the mill, wha was out 
amang the dead folks enjoying the sight most joyfully, 
riping their pouches, an* aye gieing them a knoit on 
the heads wi' the em-tings, when she thought they 
wamae dead enough, until one o' Lesly's troopers 
came and kicked her out of the battle-field. She then 
made up to me, an' haver'd, an' spake on till tired o' 
her, for her tongue's just like the bnller of a burn, it 
never devalds. But she was telling me something 
about the laird o'' M-— — and a youn^ married lady, 
who was committed to his care. O ! it was a shame- 
ful story, if true I she canna gang there again at no 
nte. But an' ye be that quean ye're nae sma' 
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for I understood the was a woman o' some rank*'^— * 
The gii:l shook her head and wept. — ** Come, come i 
it's nonsense to sit hingin your head an' greetin there; 
my heart winna let me leave ye, an' if I did my con- 
science wad never win ower it a' my days, I hae a 
wee bit snug cot o' my ain under our chief, an a 
daughter that leeves wi' me ; an' I hae gotten mair 
siller an' goud the day than I ken what to do wi'. 
Gin I could get ye hame I could answer for your 
safety, but I'm feared ye'll no can manage it, for its 
ower the hill." 

" O, ril go any where for safety to myself and my 
helpless baby. He is the only tie now that I have to 
life, and I cannot tell you the thousandth part of the 
anxiety I feel for him." 

** Nae doubt, nae doubt ; folks ain are aye dear to 
them, an' the mair helpless the dearer. Think ye the 
creature wad let me carry him 1 see gin ye could pit 
him into my pock." 

•* O mercy on us !" 

'< Na, but it's no sican ill place as ye throw. I hae 
carried mony a valuable thing in there. But I'm no 
sayin I ever carried aught sae valuable as that cal- 
lant Poor little ohield, if he be spared he'll maybe 
be somebody yet." 

^ This bag of old Wat's was one something like a 
sportsman's bag of the largest dimensions, for he was 
a sort of general carrier to all the gentlemen in the 
neighbourhood, and a welcome guest in all the prin* 
cipal houses. So the young woman, smiling through 
tears at the conceit, placed her boy in old W at's bag 
with his head out, and as she walked beside him, 
patted and spoke to him. He was quite delightedi 
and soon fell sound asleep ; and in that way they 
crossed Philhope, and reached Wat's cot before sun- 
set, which seiems to have been near where the man- 
sion-house of Yair now stands. As they were going 
over the hill, Wat tried all that he could to find out 
YTUq ^9 was^ but she parried every enquiry, tjU a^ 
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length he said, ** Pm very muckle interested in you^ 
0ly bonny woman, an* sae will every ane be that sees 
you. Now, niy name's add Wat Ftingle, what am I 
to ca' you V* 

" O, you may call me either May, June, or July ; 
which you please," 

" Then FU ca' you by the ane o' the three that's 
nearest us, PU ca' ye July, an' suppose I pit an a to 
it, it winna spoil the name sair." 

** I fear you know more of me than I wish you did. 
That is, indeed, my Christian name." 

" I suspectit as mucklc. I find out a great deal o» 
things gaun dodgin about the country. An' what do 
ye ca' yon thing i' your country that the fo'ks are 
working at up in the meadow ?" She made no an- 
swer, but held down her head,' while he continued, 
•* Oh, never mind, never mind, yeVe in a bad scrape 
an* dangerous country for you, but ye*re safe enough 
wi' auld Wat Pringle. He wadna gie up a dog to be 
hanged that lippened till him, let be a young lady an' 
her bairnie who are innocent of a' the blood sae lately 
q;)ilt." 

** I shall never forget your disinterested kindness 
while I have life. Pray, is your wife not living, 
Walter ?" 

" Hem — hem !— Na, she*s no leevin.'' 

" Is it long since you lost her ?" 

** Hem — hem ! — Why, lady, an' the truth maun be 
tauld, I never had her yet. But I had a daughter that 
was laid to my charge when I was a young chap, an' 
Pm sure I wished her at Jericho an' the ends o' the 
earth, but there never was a father mair the belter of 
a daughter. Fo'ks shoudna do ill that gude may come 
they say, yet I hae been muckle behadden to my 
Jenny, for she's a good kind-hearted bodv, an' that 
ye'U find." 

Julia (for we shall now call her by her own name) 
accordingly found Jenny Pringle a neat coarsish^ 
niade girl about thirty, her hair hanging in what Sir 
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Walter Scott would have called elf-locks, but which 
old Will Laidlow denominated pennyworths, all round 
her cheeks and neck^ her face all of one dim fi;reasy 
colour^ but there was a mildness in her eye and smile 
that spoke the inherent kindness of the heart. She 
received. Julia in perfect silence, merely setting the 
best seat for her, but with such a look of pity and be- 
nevolence as made a deep impression on the heart of 
the sufferer, more especially the anxiety she showed 
about the child ; for all sorts of human distress, and 
helpless infancy in particular, melt the female heart 
Julia had never been in such a home in all her life, 
but after the cool and deliberate murders which she 
had that day witnessed, she felt grateful to her pre- 
server and thankful to her Maker ; and now her great 
concern was hpw to get home to the north to her 
friends, but Wat advised her seriously to keep by her 
humble shelter until the times were somewhat settled, 
for without a passport ftom the conquerors there was 
^o safety at that time of even journeying an hour ; 
so irritated was the country against the royal party, 
whom they conceived to be all papists, spoilers, and 
murderers, and rejoiced in rooting them out. " But as 
the troops pass this place early to-morrow," con 
tinued Wat, " Til try if the general will grant me a 

Eassport for you. I did him some good, an* though 
e paid me wi' a purse o' goud, ae good turn de- 
serves another. I fancy I maun ask it for dame Julia 
Hay ?" 

" Yes, you may ; but I know you will not receive 
it. Indeed it is far from being safe to let him know 
I am here. But O, above all things, try to Jearn what 
is become of my husband and father." 

Wat waited the next day at the ford, for there were 
no regular roads or bridges in this country at that 
period. The military road up Gala water, or Strath* 
Gall, as it was then called, crossed the water sixty- 
three times. When General Lesly saw his old friend, 
he reined his steed and asked what he wanted with 

k8 
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him, reminding him at the same time, that he had 
warned him to be rather chary in his requests for 
favours to the disturbers of IsraeL Wat told him that 
he merely wanted a passport to Edinburgh for a 
young girl named Julia Hay, and her baby, 

« What ! Lady JuUa Hay ?" said Lesly. 

Wat answered that he supposed it was she. The 

feneral shook his head, and held up his hand. *' Ah ! 
Wngle, Pringle, she is a bird of bad feather," cried 
he ; "a blossom of a bad tree ! Were it not for the 
sanctity of her asylum under your roof-tree, I would 
give her and her little papist brat a passport that 
would suit her deserts better than any other. Give 
my compliments to her, and tell her that we have 
both her father and husband in custody, and that they 
will both be executed in less than a fortnight. You 
will see her husband there riding manacled and bound 
to a dragoon. Do you think I would be guilty of 
such a dereliction from my duty as grant a safe cqu- 
duct to such as she ? I shall tell you, as a true cove- 
nanted Protestant soldier, what you should do. Just 
toss her and her bantling over that linn into Tweed." 
And then with a ^rim satanic smile, he put spurs to 
his charger, and left the astonished old soldier stand* 
ing like a statue in utter consternation ; and when that 
division of the army had all passed, Wat was still 
standing in the same position looking over the linn. 

" Ay, General Lesly ! an' these are your tender 
mercies ! Od bless us, an* we get sic orders frae a 
covenanted Christian soldier, what are we to expect 
from a pagan, or a neegur, or a papisher, the worst 
o* them a T But thae ceevil wars seem to take away 
a naturaliiy frae among mankind. There yesterday, 
our. grand Christian troopers war just stabbin wives 
an' bairns as deliberately as if they had been paddocks 
in a pool, an' laughing at them. An' the day I get 
orders to throw the Lady Julia HhV ower that linn, 
an' her poor little baby after her ! Kather well con* 
O^yed for a covenanting General 1 Thank ye, Davie« 
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But it will be lanff or auld Wat Pringle obey yoar 
behests. Poor lady! my heart's sair for her I" And 
thus talking to himself, Wat went home on very bad 
terms with General Lesly. 

But here he committed a great mistake. He did 
not intend that Julia should learn the worst of his 
news, but in the bitterness of his heart he told the 
whole to his daughter Jenny, that she might see in 
what predicament their hopeless lodger stood, and 
deprecated the awards of the general. Now, owing 
to the smallness of the cottage and Wat's agitation, 
Julia heard some part of what he said, and she would 
not let poor Jenny have atiy rest until she told her 
the whole ; pretending that the injuries she had suf* 
fered from the world had so seared every feeling of 
the soul, that nothing could affect either her health or 
her precedure through life. That she had laid her 
account to suffer the worst that man could inflict, 
and she would show her country what a woman 
could bear for the sake of those she loved. Alas ! 
she did not estimate aright the power of that energy 
on which she relied, for when she heard that her fa- 
ther and husband were both in custody, and both to 
be executed in less than a fortnight, her first motion 
was to hug her child to her bosom with a convul- 
sive grasp, and tlien sitting up in the bed and 
throwing up her hands wildly, she uttered a heart- 
rending shriek, and fell backward in a state of insen- 
sibility. 

Now came Jenny Pringle's trial, and a hard one it 
was. The child was botli affrighted and hurt, and 
was screaming violently ; and there was the young 
and beautiful mother lying in a swoon, apparently 
lifeless. But Jenny did not desert her post : she car- 
ried the child to her father, and attended on the lady 
herself, who went out of one faint into another dur- 
ing the whole day, and when these ceased, she was 
not only in a burning fever, but a complete and pain- 
ful delirium^ staring, wildly, waving her armsj and 
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Uttering words of utter incoherence, but often verg- 
ing on sublimity. *f Without the head !" she ex- 
claimed that very night ** Do the rebel ruffians think 
to send my beloved husband into heaven without the 
head ? Ay, they would send him to the other place 
if they could ! — ^but I see a sight which they cannot 
jsee. I see my beautiful, my brave, my beloved hus- 
band, in the walks of angels, and his sunny locks 
waving in the breeze of heaven. O sister, won't you 
wash my hands? See, they are all blood ! — all blood! 
But no, no, don't wash my lips, for though I kissed 
the bloody head, I would not have it washed off, but 
to remain there for ever and ever. Sister, is it not 
dreadful to have nothing left of a beloved husband 
but his blood upon my lips ? Yes, but I have, I have ! 
I have this boy, his own boy, his father's likeness and 
name. Bring me my boy, sister, but first wash my 
hands, wash them, wash them." 

They brought her the child, but she could not even 
see him, but stretched her arms in the contrary direc- 
tion, and though he cried to be at her, they durst not 
trust her with them. So Jenny was obliged to bring 
him up with the pan and the spoon, as she called it, 
and the lady lay raving like a maniac. She slept 
none, and never seemed in the least to know where 
she was ; yet these kind-hearted simple people never 
abated one item of their attention, but sat by her night 
and day. When the child slept, Jenny rocked the 
cradle and waited on the mother, and when he waked, 
old Wat held him on his knee and attended to the 
sufiferer. This they did alternately, but they never 
once left either the lady or the baby by themselves. 
It was indeed a heavy task ; but the interest that the 
father and daughter took in the forlorn and deserted 
pair cannot be described. Never was there a mo- 
ther's love for her child more intense than Jenny's 
was for the little nursling thus cast so singularly on 
her ca|r©. He was, moreover, a fine engaging boy. 
At for old Wat, he had got more money than He and 
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Jenny both could count, for Montrose's military chest 
was then very ricb» owing not only to the spoil of all 
the great battles he had won, but the contributions 
raised in Edinburgh, Glasgow, and all the principal 
towns in the kingdom. And though Wat declared 
that ** he never rippit ane o' the dead men's pouches, 
yet the siller poured in on him that day like a shower 
o' hail-stones." The officers and soldiers were quit^ 
aware that Wat's stratagem had secured them an 
easy victory, and every one gave him presents of less 
or more, and he conceived that it was all sent bv 
Heaven as a provision for the mother and child which, 
had been predestined to come upon him for support ; 
and he generously determmed, as the steward of the 
Almighty, to devote his wealth solely to that purpose. 

One evening in November following, a dark Whig- 
looking fellow, with a broad slouched beaver, came 
into Wat Pringle's cottage, and requested lodging for 
a night. This was refused on account of want of ac- 
commodation of any kind. 

** O, but I will sit by the fire or recline in any nook," 
said he, " for the night is severe, and I am determin- 
ed to make good my quarters any how." 

•* But what if I be determined, that you shall not?" 

" Why, man, you cannot sure be such a churl as 
to turn a brother soldier out of your house on such a 
night I I would not turn a dog out of my house on 
such a night." 

" Indeed, friend, neither would I, for I am not the 
churl you suppose ; but the truth is, that there's a lady 
ieevin here just now that's a wee unsettled in her 
mind, an' we hae her baby too, that we're obliged to 
take care o', an' I canna hae them disturbed at no 
rate. But how d'ye ken, friend, that I hae been a 
soldier ?" 

^* There is something in soldiership like free-ma- 
fionry, one soldier always knows another." 

" I dinna ken, friend, I'm sure I didna tak you for 
A Bodger. I thought you might haq been a tinkler for 
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a pinch; or, perhaps, a papist lown in disguise. Bat 
the truth is, that I wad rather hae your room than 
your company, sae gang an' seek another house 
where there's mair room an' convenience. Theresa 
plenty near by, an' dinna gans to stay, will we nil 
we, to be a disturber o' peace here." 

" Stop, friend, stop; don't just be in such a d— d 
hurry, 1 want to have a little serious and friendly 
conversation with you. You said there was a lady 
living here, — ^who is she ?" 

** An' pray, what's your business with that?" 

" I merely want to know who she is. What's her 
name? Answer me directly." 

** My truly, my man ! but yp speak as ane having 
authority, an' no like the scribes. If I ken'd wha was 
asking, that is, if I ken'd for a certainty, — but until 
then she is nameless, and under the protection o' my 

rP([>f." 

« What if I am her nearest relation, and the best 
friend she has V* 

" Yes, but what if you are the greatest enemy she 
has? Where am I then?" 

" Are you the same Pringle who led General Les- 
ly's ambush at the battle of Philliphaugh and was the 
sole cause of the destruction of the royal army V* 

** Yes, I am the same Pringle, and I think nae 
shame to tell it. But for that and every thing else, I 
am answerable to the laws of my country, an' no to 
every long-leggit str^yaeger that chooses tp cpme in 
an' question me." 

" You got a power of money there, I believe; be 
80 kind as to show me a little of ft" 

" PU tell vou what it is, chap, I like you very ill. 
This is my house, and I have a risht to receive intq 
it or turn out of it who I will. I therefore order you 
to leave this house instantly, or else Pll g'ye a saluta- 
tion ye're little thinkinjo'." 

*« 1 have told you, Pringle, that I won't leave the 
house, at least Ull I have said mv errand. See, I an^ 
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mnned with two loaded pistols, and a good cut-and- 
thrust sword at my side, so L will not quit the house, 
nor will I suffer you to quit it. I want none of your 
money, but I want to ffive you some ; therefore sit 
down, and talk to me Tike a reasonable man, and I 
shall tell you what is my errand. I must have pos* 
session of that child, to restore him to his honours and 
estates." 

** Ye shall sooner get the head off my body, lad, 
unless you show me your warrant an' authority. 
DVe think I would gie away the dear bairn at the 
order o' sic a blackguard tinkler-looking ruffian as 
you 7 Na, na ! He has been thrown on my care and 
protection by a singular providence and most adverse 
fate, but I will protect him with my life until I can 
put him into better and surer hands.*' 

" You talk of a warrant ; I can at once get a war- 
rant from Sheriff Murray for the remg val of the child, 
but as you have been kind to him and his mother, if 
you will give me possession of the child without force 
or exposure, you shall have this purse of gold. And 
the more to induce you to comply, know that if you 
will not^ive me up the boy peaceably, I must take 
him by force. Yes, I must have possession of that 
child, though I should leave you botti lying dead upon 
the floor." 

Now ever since Wat got his great hoard of money 
and a lady and child to protect, he kept a firelock^ 
which he denominated Long-Marston, always stand- 
ing loaded behind the bed. Jenny Pringle, hearing 
the stranger's ominous speech, was frightened almost 
to death, for she saw her father's eyes ^leam with 
rage, and as he ran round behind the bed like a mad- 
man, she knew he was going to seek Lon^-Marston 
to shoot the stranger; and snatching up the ^ild in her 
arms, she bohed out at the door and towards the next 
hamlet The stranger followed, but still at some distance, 
and old Wat followed after all with Long-Marston in full 
cock, but he could not possibly get this unaccountable 
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intruder shot, because he and his daughter and the child 
were so nearly in a line. The man at length seized Jenny, 
and by a singular chance, on the very spot on the top 
of the precipice which Lesly ordered the mother and 
child to be flung over. He succeeded in snatching 
the child from Jenny, but she being quite desperate, 
held him by both arms and pulled him backward, till 
both fell against the brae, and in this posture were 
they half Jeaning, half sitting, when up came Wat, 
posting on heavUy and gasping for breath. The stran- 
ger pulled out his left side pistol and fired, but Jenny 
was tugging him' so that he missed her father it was 
thought by some yards, and before he could get ready 
the other, Wat hit him a tremendous blow with Long- 
Marston on the back part of the head, which stunned 
him ; and quitting hold of the child, he fell forward 
on his hands, and he then got up and tried to run, 
though rather in a stupid manner ; and just as he was 
turning with pistol in nis hand to shoot Wat, the lat- 
ter shot him through the heart with Long-Marston, 
and he fell down dead without uttering a groan. 

The father and daughter were now in the utmost 
consternation and knew not what to do, yet they com- 
forted themselves with the assurance that they could 
not conscientiously have done otherwise. The boy 
was little the worse, save that his frock was all torn 
in the struggle ; but Jenny affirmed that *^ If she hadna 
pinioned the stranger by fixing baith his arms, he wad 
either hae thrown the bairn ower the linn or strangled 
him." I have no doubt that Jenny dreaded such an 
issue, and perhaps it might be true, although the mo- 
tive for such an attempt has never yet been account* 
ed for. 

Wat resolved to let the stranger lie on the spot 
where he fell, until some cognizance was taken of the 
affair, but in the .meantime he took the purse of gold 
from his pocket and all his other monies, observing 
to Jenny, who deprecated the act, that he would keep 
it till it ^as claimed ; it was better in his possession 
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than that the first passenger should take iU That very 
night he sent off messengers to the sheriff and to au 
the chiefs of his own clan, the Pringles, but ^lone of 
them came till the mornings and before that time a 
crowd was gathered round the body, and as Wat 
Pringle did not join them, they began strongly to sus-^ 
pect him of the murder, as the firing had ^en heard 
m the gloaming. Wat and his daughter told plainly 
how every thing had happened, and as they found 
one of the pistols discharged, the other loaded and 
cocked, and every thing corresponding, no doubt re- 
mained of the truth of the narrative, but the whole 
was wrapt in mystery, for though great crowds as- 
sembled no one knew the deceased. He was well 
proportioned^ and his hair and beard jet black and 
curled, and it-was the general opinion that he was a 
gentleman in disguise of the persecuted royal party. 
Several went so far as to insinuate that it was no other 
than the Lady Julia's husband, the Hon. Colonel Sir 
^ Francis Hay, as it was known he had escaped from 
his enemies and was either in hiding or. had gone 
abroad. The body was carried into the barn of 
Fairnylee, where it lay several days, but no one 
claimed or recognised it, and was at last buried at 
Lindean. 

Wat Pringle was now in a dreadful quandary. 
The idea of having ^hot Lady Julia's husband and 
their beloved child's own father, was more than his 
mind could brook; and to add to his horror, Lady 
Julia fell a raving every day of having seen her hus- 
band's, ghost, which told her that he was murdered. 
He could bear it no longer, and resolved to seek 
another asylum ; so he applied to his own immediate 
chief, old James Princle, of Whitebank, for a resi- 
dence in his castle for the security of the child, whose 
life he was persuaded would be further attempted. 
This was readily granted ^ but Wat found himself 
more unhappy there than ever, the mansion was so 
dark and gloomy» and be became convinced that 

VOL. u. — L 
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there was not only one ghost but a number of ghosts 
haunted it, so he left it and took the road toward the 
Border, with the intention) it was thought, of leaving 
Scotland, having the lady ahd child^ with all their 
clothes and goods, carried in a litter between two 
horses. He had plenty of onioney, more than he knew 
what to do with ; but having a strong impression thai 
it had all been sent to him tor the support of that un« 
fortunate pair, he determined to devote it solely to 
their behoof; so on reaching Hawick, a town in 
Teviotdale, now celebrated for its flannels and radi*" 
cals, he found the Lady Julia so much exhausted that 
he was obliged to stop, so (le took lodgings near the 
middle of the High-street above some public offices^ 
so that in case of any attack such as he had suffered^ 
of which the dead had still haunted him, he could call 
assistance in a minute, and here he lived in peace 
and security ; but, alas ! it was of short duration, for 
Lady Julia's distemper took a new and strange turn, 
for she began to sit up in the bed and speak distinctly 
and forcibly, and for a time Wat and Jenny listened 
to her with awe and astonishment, and said to one 
another that she was prophesying ; but at Jpngth they 
heard that she was answering questions as before a 
judge with great fervour, till at length her malady 
grew to a crisis, and she prepared for submitting to 
the last sentence of the law. She made a regulai* 
confession as to a Catholic clergyman, and received 
an. ideal absolution. She then made a speech as to a 
general audience, declaring that she gloried in the 
sentence pronounced against her, because that from 
her earliest remembrance she had madcf up her mind 
to lay down her life for her king and the holy Catholic 
church. She next, to their astonishment, asked to see 
her boy ; and when they brought hin\, she weened 
she had parted with him only yesterday. She took 
him in her ai'ms, embraced him, fondly kissed him, 
and once more shed a flood of tears over him, and 
those were the last as well as the first tears she had 
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ever 9h04 since the commencement of her woeful 
delirium. Then blessing him in the names of the 
Holy Trinity, the Blessed Virgin, and some of the 
apostles, she returned him decently to Jenny, kneel- 
ed and recommended her soul to the mercy of her 
Redeemer, and then laying her head decently over 
an ideal block, was beheaded, and after a few shivers 
expired. 

Wat and his daughter were paralysed with aston* 
ishment, but never doubted that it was a temporary 
fainting fit caused by some extraordinary elccitement, 
but as no signals of reanimation was visible, Wat ran 
for the town surgeon, an able and celebrated man ; 
but all attempts at resuscitation proved fruitless, Xlm 
vital principal was gone, t^ie heart had ceased tb 
beat, and the face was swollen and discoloured, tbi 
biood having apparently rushed to the head, on the 
belief that it was cut on, and would find a vent by 
the veins of the neck. In this extraordinary mannet 
died the lovely Julia Hay, connected with some ot 
the most noble and ancient families in Scotland, and 
the youthful wife of a valiant warrior, no one know- 
ing where she was, but all her friends believing that 
$he had perished in the general massacre at Phillif^ 
haugh, as they could trace her there, but no further. 
But at Hawick she died by ideal capitation, and at 
Hawick she was buried, and thereby hangs a singtv 
lar tale ; but every thing relating to this young lady 
has something in it out of the common course of 
nature. I must therefore follow the course of 
events. 

Wat having no charge at home now save little 
Francis Hay, determined on leaving him and his 
kind foster-mother, Jenny, together for a space, and 
travel to the north to learn what had become of his 
darling boy's father, for the dread that he had shot 
him still preyed upon his mind ; so on reaching Edin* 
burgh he began his inquiries, but could find nobody 
thftt oithQr kUQW or cared any thin^ about the matter. 
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The general answer that he got was, that nobody 
heeded or cared about the lives of men in these daysj 
for the two adverse parties were slaughtering, hang- 
ing, and cutting off each other's heads every day. 
He then sought out the common executioner, but he 
was a great drumbly drunken stump, and could tell 
him nothing. He said he did not even know the 
names of one-half of the people he put down, but that 
he was very willing to give him a touch of his office 
for the matter of half a merk, for he had of late 
thrown off many a prettier man. They were fine go- 
ing times, he said, but he sometimes got very little 
pay, and sometimes uncommonly good from gentle- 
men for hanging them and cutting off their heads. 
And then the savage sot laughed at the conceit He 
said the soldiers were conducting a great number of 
prisoners through the town one day, and they select- 
ed out four of the number, two Irish gentlemen and 
two from Argyleshire, and brought them to the scaf- 
fold without judge or jury, and were going to hang 
them. " * No, masters,' says I, * the perquisites and 
csmoluments of this board belong solely to me, and I 
cannot suffer a bungler to perform a work that re- 
quires experiendi^ and must be neatly done.' I said 
neatly done ! and so it ought ; and now, for a half- 
mutchkin of brandy, Til show you how neatly I'll do 
it either with the rope or maiden if you dare trust me. 
Eh ?— eh ? What do you say to that ?" 

" Ye're a queer chap, man," said Wat ; ** but I 
hope never to come under your hands." 

" You may come under worse hands though, 
friend. Many a good fellow has entertained the same 
hopes and been disappointed. Only half a merk. 
Nothing ! Men's lives are cheaper than dung just 
now. I made only two silver merks out of all the 
four I was talking of; but when Montrose and his 
grand royalists come on, and then Argyle and his 
saints, oh ! I shall have such fine going days ! Well, 
I see you won't d§al, so let'g h^vQ the brandy fit apy 
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rate ; if you won't treat me I shall treat ybn, so that 
you shall not go back to the Border and say that 
Hangie's a bad fellow, lie has seen better daysj but 
brandy was his ruin^ He was once condemned to be 
hung, and now he is what be is/' 

W at ordered the brandy and paid for it, but took 
care to drink as little of it as possible, of which his 
associate did not much complain ; and after they had 
finished, the executioner lea him away a few doors 
across the Parliament«c)ose, and bid him ask there 
for a Mr. Carstairs, the clerk of the criminal court, 
who would give him what information he wanted ; 
and by all means to return to him at the Blue Bell, 
and he would give him the history of a hangman. 

Wat found Mr. Carstairs, — a little old grey-headed 
man, with eyes like a ferret, — who answered to 
Wat's request, that there were certain fees to be 
paid for every extract taken out of his journal, <cgid 
until these were laid down he turned not up the al« 
phabet Wat asked what were the regular dues. 
** Joost thretty pennies, carle," said he, '< an' I'll thank 
ye for the soom." 

^* Man, thretty pennies are nnco mony pennies for 
answering a ceevil an' necessary question, out I'll gie 
ye a siller merk." 

«« Awed, aweel I Ye may try pie wi* that i' the 
first place," said the clerk. Wat^laid down the mo- 
ney, when the honest man returned him two-thirds 
of it. His thretty pennies came only to twopence- 
halfpenny, it being denominated in Scots money. He 
found there had been two Hays executed, a baronet 
and a young nobleman, but whether they were mar- 
ried or unmarried he could not tell, or any thing far« 
ther al^out them save that they both lost their heads ; 
oi that he was certain. One of them had been on the 
roll for execution before, but was liberated by a party 
of his Catholic friends, but had lately suffered the lasl 
sentence of the law. 

The first part of thkh ii^ormation imparted somt 

l8 
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ease to Wat's mind, as it gave him hopes that he had 
not shot the knight himself: but when the day of Sir 
Francis Hay's execution was stated he was struck 
dumb with amazement, for it turned out to be the very 
day and hour, and as near as could be calculated, 
the very instant when his poor devoted but distracted 
wife died by the same blow. I have heard and read 
of some things approximating to this, but never of a 
sympathetical feeling so decisive. Verily there ^ be 
niany things in heaven and earth that are not dreamed 
of in man's philosophy.'* 

Wat returned to the Blue^ Bell, but found his crony, 
the hangman, too far gone to give him his history 
that night, which the other was rather curious to 
hear. The important story was begun many times» 
but like Corporal Trim's story of the King of Bohe- 
mia, it never got further. " Well, you see, my father 
wi^ a baronet Do you understand that V 

*' Yes, I think I do." 

*' Because, if you do not understand, it is aeedless 
for me to go on. A baronet, you see, is the head of 
the commons. Do you understand thatT That is 
(hick) he is in the rank next to nobility.'' 

" Yes, I think he is." 

" Well {hick)s well — I — think sd — ^too. And my 
mother was an hon. right hon. though (hick). Do 
you understand that 1 Mind — ^take — ^mat along with 

rou (hick)f else it is needless — for— me to proceed, 
was the— third of five— devil of a boy— O, but I 
forgot to tell you that — my — ^father was a baronet— 
teh -^ Would not like a tidd of the tow, would you 1 
Ha — ha — hal'-^wovdd be grand sport! — Here's to 
General Lesly." 

' Wat was obliged to quit the son of the baronet, and 
the next morning he set out for the north, to see if 
there remained any chance for his dear little foster- 
son regaining his lands and his honours. I am at 
fault here, for I do not know where the fine estate of 
Dalgetty lay. I think, perhaps, on the Imqks of the 
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Don; for I know that Wat Pringle journeyed by 
Perth and through Strathmore. However, the first 
information he got concerning the object of his jour- 
ney was from a pedlar of Aberdeen, whom he over- 
took at a place called Banchony-Fernan, or some 
such daft-like highland name ; and this body, in his 
broad Scandinavian dialect, told Wat all he desired 
to know. He confirmed the day and the hour that 
Sir Francis suffered, for he had been present at it ; 
and on his reciting part of the loyal sufferer's last 
speech, judge of Wat's wonderment when he heard 
they were the very same words pronounced by Lady 
Julia before her marvellous execution. And on Wat 
inquiring who was the heir to the estate, the pedlar, 
whose name was Muir, or perhaps Mair, said, *' Eh, 
mun 1 the kurk and the steete hiv tuken them all un- 
tee their ein hunds. The lund's fat they ca' quuster'd 
and nee buddy can ave it, siving he hiv tucken the 
kivinents. Now Frank wouldna hiv tucken the kivi- 
nents if gi'en hum a' Mud-Mar; but whut dis he dee 
but reeses a rugement, and thuckt tee kull the kivi- 
nent mun every saul o' thum ; and he ^urt several 
theesands of them slupp in thur beets and thur sheen 
tee. IJe murried a vury swut dar ying liddy, and she 
hid a seen ; but* when the kivinent men beguid to come 
reend hum, he sunt hur awa to a pleece they call the 
Beerder, to be sufT out of the wee, and they nuver 
saw't eether agin." 

^ ** And then if that boy is leevin," said Wat, '* will 
he no heir his father's estates an' titles t" 

" Ney, ney, min 1 ney jist noo. But thungs wunni 
lung continee thus gate. We're no to be all our days 
rooled and trimpled on bee a whun bleedy^undit 
munisters; and then when thungs come all reend 
agin, the wee laddie will git his father's prupperty. 
But I haif te tuU ye the quorrest thung of all yut 
Glastulich was to have had the prupperty, for he wis 
the nearest pruttistint are, and hid tucken the kivi« 
nents ; but neither ihe shurry nor the fufteen wud gie 
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hum possessiai iuo^ the troo are coold diklare his 
principuUs. . ^ut bee sim unakuntibie cbazK^e heis tint 
tee, and c^vuiot be feend in uU Scutland/' 

ISTat^tj^ still and gazed on the pedlar for a coo- 
sid^a^l^ time, and than asked, ** Who was this Gla»- 
tiitoh f " 

** Why he was jeest Turn Hay, the kirnel's unly - 

survooving inckle, for ye saw he hid ints beyind nim^ 
|ber. A v3d dig he vis," 

•« Can you tell me at a* what he was like t" 

" Can I tull ye fat hewus leek? Veel may I tull 
re thity for muny a bludy n^ese he has guven mee. 

^e foughted ey^^y 4^^ at tHe^ skeel. He wa^ a guid 
munly lookii^.chjip, with.a beird and hare ers blick as 
.a kurley kree* He was a foyne lucking mun, but a 
dum'd bluckguard." 

Wat was now convinced beyond a doubts that this 
Thomas Hay of Glastulich, was the very man he had 
shot ad he was forcing the child from them, and hav* 
ing got all from the pedlar whic^^ heywent to the 
north tQ learn, he treated hiax well at tfafe4ittle change* 
house beside the kirk ; and there^he/told the astonish- 
ed vender of small wares, that the sole heir of that 
ancient and illustrious race was living in his house ' 
and under his protection, his mother likewise being 
dead. 

^' £h 1 guid kinshens min, but that's a sungilar piece 
o' noos !*' said Main " Then I cun be tullii^g you fat 
ve mebee dunna kene, that he has seme, b' the bust 
bleed of a' Scotland in his vens, and as tumes cunna 
bude thus gate, that wee laddie will be a mun yet 
worth thousands a-year.*' 

Wat then by the pedlar's advice went to the ^^ 
riff-cjerk of Aberdeen, and made him take a register 
of the boy's birth, name, and lineage, that in case of 
any change of government the true heir might inherit 
the piq)erty. Wat then returned to Hawick, and . 
found his daughter and darUi^ child quite well ; but 
itk a ifery short time after that, to thejr unspeakable 
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grief, the boy vanished^ Wat rjfn ovet" all the town 
and the country in the neighbourhood, but could hear 
nothing of the child, save that one woman who lived 
on the sandbed said that ** she saw him gaun 'tdddliij 
about the water-side, and a man, a stranger to her, 
an an' liftit him an' gae hiii^.a cuff on the lug foV 

Sfangin' sae near a muckle water ;" and this was the 
ast news that Wat and Jenny heard of their beloved 
child, the sole heir to an ancient and valuable estate, 
and it was conjectured that he had been drowned in 
the river, although his body was never found. 

Wat was the more confirmed in this by an extra- 
ordinary incident which> befel him. ' Now this is no 
fiction, but as true as I am writmg it. On coming 
up a sequestered loaning close by Hawick, in the 
twilight, he met with a lady without her head carry- 
ing a child at her breast, and frightened as he,<^s he 
recognised the child as Lady Julia's, not as h?was 
when he was lost, but precisely as he was on that day 
his father and mother died; and that was the anm- 
versary of the day. The appalling apparition was 
seen by other three men and a woman that same 
night ; but it was too much for honest Wat Pringlei 
he took to his bed, from which he never arose again, 
although Jie lingered on for some months in a very 
deranged and unsettled state of mind. 

This may seem a strange unndtural story, but '^h^\ 
is stranger still, that apparition of a lady-wifhovt her 
head pressing a baby to her breast, continued toT?valk 
annually on the same night and on the sanie lane -ibr 
at least 150 years, and I think about forty of these 
within my own recollection. The thing was so well 
certified and believed, that no persons inall the quar- 
ter of the town in the vicinity of the 'ghost's walk 
would cross their thresholds that night. -;• At length a 
resolute fellow took it into his head to watch the 
ghost with a loaded gun, and he had very shortly 
taken his station when the ghost made its appearance. 
Appording to his owp account; he challenged it, but 
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it would neither stop nor answer ; on which, being in 
a state of terrible trepidation, he fired and shot a i 

baker, an excellent young man, through the heart, 
who died on the spot. Tne aggressor was tried at 
the judiciary circuit court at Jedburgh, and found 
^ilty by the jury of manslaughter only, although the 
judge 3 charge expressed a doubt that there was soine 
matter of jealousy between the deceased and his 
slayer, as the sister of the former in the course of her 
examination said that her brother had once been 
taken for the ghost previously, and had been the cause 
of great alarm. There was no more word of the 
ghost for a number of years, but a most respectable 
widow, who was a servant to my parents, and visits 
us once every two or three years, told me that the 
lady without the head, and pressing a baby to her bo- 
som, had again been seen of late years. Jenny Prin- 
fie, a girl of fortune for those days, thanks to the 
attle of Philliphangh and a certain other windfall, 
was married in 1656 to her half cousin, Robert Prin- 
gle, who afterwards took some extensive farms about 
Teviot Side, and their offspring are numerous and 
respectable to this day. 

WeH, there was one day when this Robert Pringle 
•was giving a great feast to the neighbouring gentle- 
men and farmers : the guests had mostly arrived and 
were sauntering about the green until the dinner waa 
ready, when they saw a gentleman come riding 
briskly over the Windy-Brow, and many conjectures 
were bandied about who it could be, but none could 

Siess, and when he came up to the group and bid 
em good day, still none of them knew him. How- 
ever, rringle, with genuine Border hospitality, went 
forward to the stranger, and after a homely salutation 
desired him to alight 

" Are you RoSert Pringle of Bidrule ?" said the 
:8tranger. 

"I wat yfoel, la4; that I'm a' ye'll get for him/' 
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" Then I have ridden upwards of a hundred and 
fifty miles to see you and your wife." 

** Faith, lad, an' ye hae muckle to see when ye 
have come. 1 hae hardly ken'd any body travel sae 
far on as frivolous an errand. But you're welcome 
howsomever. If ye had come but three miles to see 
Jenny an' me that's introduction enough, let be a 
hunder an' fifty, an' as we're just gaun to sit down to 
our dinner, ye've come i' clipping time at ony rate* 
Only tell me wha I'm to introduce to Jenny ?" 

" I would rather introduce myself, if you please." 
So in they^all went to their dinner. 

Mrs. rringle stood beside her chair at the head of 
the table, and took every gentleman's hand that oame 
up, but her eyes continued fixed on the handsome 
young stranger who stood at the lower end. At length 
she broke away, overturning some plates* and spoons, 
and screaniing out in an ecstasy of joy — " Lord for- 
gie me, if it's no my ain wee Francie." He was 
nearly six feet high, but nevertheless, regardless of 
all present, she flew to him, clasped him round the 
neck, and kissed him over and over again, and then 
cried for joy till her heart was like to burst. It was 
little dinner that Jenny Pringle took that day, for her 
happiness was more than she could brook, she had 
always believed that the boy had been drowned in 
her own house at her own table ; and she was never 
weary of asking him questions. 

It was the Aberdeen pedlar who stole him for the 
sake of a reward, and took him safely home to his 
maternal uncle, whose small but valuable estate he then 
possessed ; but he found his father's property so much 
dilapidated by the covenanters and under-wadsets 
that he could not redeem, so that he could not obtain 
possession. He remained there several weeks, and 
the same endearments passed between Jenny Pringle 
and him as if they had been mother and son, for, as 
he said, he never knew any other parent, and he re- 
garded her as such, and would do while he lived. 
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When he was obliged to take his leave, Jenny said 
to him, ** Now, Francie, my man, tell me how muckl^ 
it will tak' to buy up the wadsets on your father's 
estate ?" He said that a part of it wais not redeema- 
ble, but that nearly two-thirds of it was so, and since 
the restoration, as the rightful heir, he could get it 
for a very small matter — about three thousand pounds 
Scots money. 

** Aweel, my bonny man," quoth Jenny, " ye came 
to my father an' me by a strange providence, but 
there was plenty came wi' you, and a blessing wi' it, 
for Robie an* I hae trebled it, an' I hae a gayin 
muckle wallet fu' o' gowd that has never seen the 
light yet. I hae always lookit on a' that money as 
your ain, an* meant to lay it a' out on your education 
an' settlement in the warld, sae ye sanna want as 
muckle to redeem your father's estate. But this maun 
a* be wi' Robie's permission, for though I hae keepit 
a pose o' my ain in case o' accidents, yet ye ken me 
an' a' that I hae are his now." 

** My permission !'' exclaimed Pringle ; " my trulys, 
my woman, ye's hae my permission, an' if the bonny 
douce lad needs the double o't, it shall be forthcoming. 
Ye hae been a blessed wife to me, an' there's no ae 
thing ye can propose that I winna gang in wi'. But 
I maun ride aSvay north wi' him mysel' to the king- 
dom o' Fife, an' see that he get right possession an' 
investment, for thae young genteel-bred birkies dinna 
ken very weel about business. I confess I like the 
callant amaist as weel as he war my ain." 

Accordingly, Mr. Pringle set him home, whether 
to Dalgetty in Fife or Aberdeenshire I am uncertain, 
though I think the latter ; advanced what money he 
required, and got him fairly settled in a part of his 
late fathei*s property, called Dalmagh* He visited 
the Pringles once every year, and at length married 
their eldest child, Helen, so that he became Jenny's 
BOA — in reality. 
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Oh the 3d of July, 1641, "when England was lA 
tittef confusion, a party of yeomen were sent toward 
Scotland with a young lady, sole heiress, of the name 
of Montgomery, whose father was one of the leading 
floyaiist lords ; but being imprisoned and ii^ imminent 
danger, was obliged to send his infant daughter to her 
relations in Scotland. The party was led by Captain 
Seymour, a determined Catholic and hardy warrior.; 
and in passing through the wood of Tarras, on the 
Border, they were encountered by a band of Moss- 
troopers, led by one Beatson or Beattie, of Watker* 
rick. Beatson pretended to be leading his clan to 
join the Whig army, but in fact to obtain some plun- 
der in the harrassed state of the country ; and on 
meeting with Seymour and his party, he accosted 
him in these words : " Whither away, brother, and 
what expedition ?*' 

" And pray who gave you a right to ask that?** 
said the other. 

" Do you see this good spear which I hold in the 
rest, and this cut-and-thrust blade by my thigh, with 
all these men behind me, and yet ask me that ques- 
tion V 

^' I see a higher commission than any of these, thou 
bonnetted saucy Scot, before I explain my mission. 
Give way, and let me and my party pass ; we have 
no quarrel with thee. Let it suffice that our mission 
is a private one, and has no connexion with the poli- 
tical troubles of the present day." 

vol, II. — M 
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** Ye «re telling a braid downright lee, airy'* said 
Wat o' Blackesky ** for dinna I ken you to be the 
maist determined an' abominable Papishur in a? the 
Britii^ dominions. I hae met with you, hand to hand, 
afore this, an' came rather off wi' the waur, but I'll 
speak wi' ^oa now here in my ain coontry. Wat- 
kerrickf this is Captain Seymour, guan away on a 
Papish errand for his cursed master, whose cruelty 
has laid our country waste."- 

** Down with your arms, sir, instantly," said Beat- 
son, ''and you shaU.all bave assurance of life and 
\imb until farther instructions from the Commission of 
Estates." 

" I despise and clefy you -and your commission," 
said Seymour. " Thou rude churl 1 Thou Border 
ruffian ! Impede my progress if thou darest I say 
open, and let me pass. I have no quarrel with thee'; 
ox feel the weight of a weapon that was never turned 
in battle." 

** Let me but at the villain !^ cried Wat o' Blackesk, 
and with that he rode furiously at Captain Seymour 
with his lance, but before he could have counted six, 
Seymour had cut off the head of Wat as well as his 
lance. The rush of the iBeatsons was then instanta- 
neous and terrible. Seymour and his party fought 
stoutly, for there was' no more parley, and several of 
khe ]§eatsons were the first who fell, amon^ whom 
was John of Watkerrick, their leader. The fray 
grew fiercer every minute, but the Beatsons being 
nearly two to one, and every one of the English were 
cut down, saving one who had fled at the beginninff 
of the action, and was seen scouring off at full speed, 
with intention, it was supposed, of reaching the castle 
of Mangerton. The ^.Beatsons supposing him to be 
the bearer of some. great secret or treasure, gave 
chase with all their might, and Robert of Cassock 
being the best mounted,, at length overtook him and 
speared him without cej;^mony in at the back ; and 
behold, when he came to the ground,, a lovely female 



child that was clasped in bis boson fdl with him* She. 
was richly dressed, but ciying pitifully ; and Robert 
seeing her all covered with bloody, thonght she was 
yroundedy and that it would be as good to stab her 
too at once and put her out of p^in, and lifting hia 
lance with as much deliberation as if about to leester 
a salmon, his. ears were assailed with such an un» 
earthly cry from the dying man, that it made him 
start and withhold his stroke for the moment; and 
turning to him, he said in a fluttered voice, ** What 
the deePs the matter w'ye, man?" 

Though this was rather an annoying question to a 

man who had been fairly run through the body, yet he 

showed such anxiety about the infant that Robert was 

struck with a sort of natural awe and turned and 

turned and listened to him. He pointed to the babe, 

held up his hands, and spoke in the most fervent tone^^ 

but he was a foreign priest, and Robert could not un« 

derstand a word that he said* Rather astonished* 

however, that a man should be speaking what he 

could not comprehend, which had never happened ta 

him in Eskdale before, he drew close to the >v^unded 

man, held down his head, and asked very loMd>)f'< Ehl 

What are ye aye bletherin an' sayin, man I Wha is 

the creature ? Wha is she ava ?" 

. The man spoke on in the same fervent tones, but 

not one word could Robert comprehend, till at length 

losing patience with him, and seeing a crucifix upon 

his breast, an object of the utmost detestation then in 

the south of 'Scotland, he stabbed him again throuffh 

the body, bidding him " either speak sense that fo'KS 

could understand or baud his tongue for ever." The 

poor forlorn priest, writhed and spurned, uttered his 

jlvt-Marias^ and ever and anon kissed the rood. 

Robert was rather affected, and stood for some time 

gaping and staring over him, saying at last to him« 

self, *' Od I wonder what the. body can be saying t 

But O ! Pm sure the kissing o' that bit black stick can 

dQ little for his soul's salvation. It is mrely a maist 
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ridiculous thibg to be a Papist/ But cothe, tome, 
tli^re's nae fun in this^ It is best to pit sic a gomerel 
out o' pain;" and so saying be drew his swoitl, as 
sharp as a razor, and at one stroke severed the priestV 
bead from bis body< '^ 

In the meantime Jock of Thickside bad come up 
and lifted the child, and seeing a goldeit crucifix and 
chain hanging around her neck, and the gold and 
jewek about her beyond calculation, which had been 
placed there as their only place of safeguard in these 
marauding and troublesome times, it probably having 
been weened that no ruffian hand would harm a help- 
less and lovely infant. Wei!, Jack Beatson perceiv- 
ing these before his kinsman had done confessing and 
murdering the priest, claimed the baby as his own, he 
having been the first lifter of her from the battle field. 
At the first, Robert of Cassock seemed very willing 
to consent to this arrangement, thinking to himself 
that he had plenty of these brats up and down the 
country already, and soon expected some more. But 
his eye had caught something about the babe, it was 
neverinown what it was, and all at once he refused 
to yi^ld^p his rischt to her, saying that he had over- 
taken ana slain her guardian with his own hand, 
which he (Jock Beatson) never could have done on 
his bauchle of a beast, and that therefore he should 
have his heart's blood before he had that chUd. This 
was a hard alternative, especially as this Robert was 
now the chief of the Beatsons after the fall of Wat- 
kerriek, Jock Thickside was rather hard to put to it, 
knowing something of the riches of which he was 
possessed. 

' Now it must be remarked, that the rest of the Beat^ 
sons who were pursuing the flying priest, perceiving 
that he was overtaken and slain, hasted back to the 
oombat field to divide the horses and the spoil, and 
look after their wounded friends, so that at this time 
tliere were none nigh or in view but the two rough 
(cnismep and the baby^ <' I lifted her first, cousi^i i^and 
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you know by nil the rules of our clan» that giTes mea 
right to her and all about her ; go and strip the* priest, 
he is your owp fair prey." 

^ 1 Drought tb^ priest and her both to the ground 
at the same blow, and I claim both, therefore give up 
what is my right before I am obliged to send you at. 
ter the priest to b^ar him company. 

•* Speak'st thou that way lo me, cousin T If thou art 
disposed to use such language use it to thy equals, for 
thou knowest that-this arm couM master ten such ae 
thine. Why, I'll hold the child in the one hand and 
fight thee with the other, and if thou win her from me 
thou sbalt have her.'' 

Robert of Cassock could bear no more ; but heaving 
his long bloody sword with which he had just be- 
headed the priest, he attacked his cousin, who held 
his drawn sword in one hand and the screaminginfcmt 
below the other arm. At the very first turn Kobert 
wounded both Jock and the child. " Beshrew thy 
heart, man, thou hast killed the bairn ! '' said Thick- 
side, and flung the poor thing behind him as if it had 
been a bundle of clouts, and the combat went on with 
the most deadly feud, for the nearer the friends the 
more deadly the animosity when such occurs. Sharp 
and severe wounds were given on both sides, and their 
morions and hawberks were hacked and hewed, for 
the two kinsmen were very equal in prowess. Robert 
was the strongest man, but Jock of Thiokside was ac- 
counted the best of the clan at handling hid weapon, 
and at length, when both were much exhausted, he by 
a dexterous back stroke turned upward, wounded hjs 
cousin below the sword arm and he fell, curding his 
opponent for a wretch and a villain. 

When John Beatson saw what he had done in the 
heat of passion, he was cut to the heart, stood up likie 
e statue, and the tears poured from bis manly eyes, 
mixing with hh blood: O, Rob Benttie, Rob Beattie i 
What have I done ! " eried he, ^< and what hast thou 
ffene to provoke this deadlv enmity between tw^ ^vfeki 
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hftiee. always agreed and loved like brothers ! Now^ 
Rob, to save thy life would I give all the ewes and 
kye on Thickside and the land that feeds 4hetn into the 
'bargain. Can I do nothing for you id binding up your 
WOunds.^" 

I " No, no ; you can do nothing for me,*' said the other, 
<^ for I am cut through the midrifT, and life is ejbbinff 
fa3t Take thy prize, but take her and her wealth 
.with my curse, and know she will prove a curse unto 
thee, and thy ruin shall arise from her, for thy claim 
on me was unjust." 

John, nevertheless, did all that he could to ^bind up 
and stem his cousin's wounds, and even brought him 
a drink in his helmet ; he drank eagerly of it, then died 
in his cousin's hands. Poor little Mary Montgomery, 
horror-struck by her wound, and the sight of two 
. bloody men hacking and hewing at one another, and 
hex kind conductor lying without the head, had rolled 
herself from her swaddling clothes, and was waddling 
across the moor, crying incessantly, and falling every 
minute. John Beatson followed, and seizing her by 
the frock he brought her back in his hand swinging 
like a thing of no valu'e. " Haod the yaup o' thee, 
thou little imp !" said Jock. " Little does thou ken the 
evil thou hast bred this day I Sorrow that thou had 
been in thy mother's cradle an' ane o' thv braw velvet 
clouts about thee. Hand the tongue o' thee, I say, for 
I want but a hair to mak a tether o' that sal lay thee 
.beside the tither twa. Plague on tl^ee! Hand thy 
yaup !" And with that he shook her until the dear 
young lady cried herself weak. 

Jock of Thickside (for that was the familiar name 
he was known by) was so o'eyspent by wounds, vexa- 
tion^ and the loss of bk>oid» that he never so much as 
thought of ransacking the pockets of the priest^ where 
.jiie would hava found some documents that would have 
.redounded to his profit. But if' Jock had found them 
(liepoidd not bay^read them, and would probably have 
itMTQfc UiQin Qr.ihroWQ ibctm away.. , Howeveri^WMTf 
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and heart-broken as he was for the death of his cock 
sin and next neighbour, he took the babe carelessly on 
before him on the horse> regardless of her cries and 
whining, and bore her straight home to Christy his 
wife at their remote habitation, without going any 
more nigh the field of battle to share the spoil. 

*' O, Kitty Jardine ! Kitty Jardine ! I am a ruined 
roan," said he, ** but you are a made woman, for here's 
a bit creature I hae brought you wi' as muckle riches 
hinging about her shoulders as wad buy an earldom. 
But O, Christy, what think you I hae done ? Have 
nae I gane an' killed Rob o' Cassock, our cousin, for 
the possession o' that bairn." 

" Hush !" said Christy, laying her finger on her lips. 
<* Did ony body see you kill your cousin ?" 

"Na,'no ane but that creature itsel, for there was 
nae another soul in sight but a Papish priest, an' he 
coudna see very weel, for he wantit the head. But 
what gars ye speir that ? I killed him fairly in a set 
battle, an' I'll never deny it." 

" That was bravely done. But was your quarrel 
with him just ?" 

" I'm no just sae sure about that.'* 

" Then deny it. Swear it was not you, else you are 
a dead man. You will be hanged in eight days, an' 
every ane o' the clan will cut a coUbp oiT you if youh 
have fastened an unjust quarrel on Uob peattie an' 
murdered him." 

" O Kitty, Kitty ! ye ear a' my flesh creep ! I 
wadna care sae muckle for hanging, but to be cuttit i^ 
collops is terrible. Bu) what do ye think? He 
cursed me wi' his dying breath, an' prophesied that 
that bairn should prove my ruin. I dinna like to 
think o' this at a', Christy ; an' I hae been thinkin that 
it might no be the warst way to pit the bit brat out o' 
the gate." 

God forbid that ever sic a sin should lie at our door* 
Poor. dear little creature! She is thrown on our wn 
by soma ittriE^nge chiince> but she has brought p.lei;^^ 
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-wi* her to pay for her boord vages, an' sooner would 
I part wi' it a' an' a' that I hae in the warld beside, 
ihan see a hair o* her head wranged;" and with that 
Christy Jardine hug^d the child to her bosom and 
kissed and caressed ner; and the babe, horrified as 
she had been by scenes of blood, and feeling herself 
once more under the care of one of her own kind sex, 
clunff to Christy's neck, and a^ain and again held out 
her uttle lovely mouth to give her protectress another 
kissT Jock Beatson, the rough Mosstrooper, was so 
much affected by the scene that he blowed his nose 
three dmes between his fore finger and thumb, and ^ 
often brought his mailed sleeve across his eyes. " God 
bless you, Kitty !" said he. 

The Beatsons stripped the slain, collected the fine 
English horses, a grand prize for them at that period, 
buried their friends and foes together in one pit, 
which is still well known, about half-way between 
Yarrow and Liddell, and bore home their wounded 
with care to their several families. It had been a dear- 
bought prize to them, for they had lost their leader 
and nis second in command, and nearly as many brave 
men as had fallen of the English. They had seen 
Watkerrick fall, but what had become of Robert of 
Cassock they could not comprehend. Several of the 
pursuers asserted that they had seen him overtake and 
bring down the flying warrior ; but they knew no far- 
ther, and in the hurry and confusion none even seemed 
to remember that John of Thickside had ridden on to 
the final catastrophe. So the next morning a party 
were sent out to search for Robert, dead or living ; 
and as they well knew the place where he had been 
last seen, they went straight to it, and found both him 
and the headless priest lying stripped naked side by 
side. This circumstance was to them perfectly unac- 
countable. 

Now it so happened, that Lord Nithsdale, w^ was 
Hitern Catholic, had raised five hnqdred men to go |q 
Ac assistance of King Chains, «34 \ie hting the loy4 
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superior of the Beatsons, who were Protestants And 
bated him, sent up a strong force by the way of Eks- 
dale, under Peter Maxwell of Wauohopey to eomnVand 
their services. Peter found them all gone on a difier- 
ent service, (as Lord Maxwell rather had suspected,) 
and followed straight on their route, to force them to 
take the side of their liege lord. Peter chanced to 
take the other side of the ridge, and fell in with th^ 
headless priest and Robert of Cassock lying dead to- 
gether. On stripping the former, Peter found a letter 
to Sir James Montgomery, stating that Lord Mont- 
gomery had sent his only child to Sir James, as the 
only place of refuge he knew of, with all the ready 
money he had, and all her late mother's jewels ; that 
the child's name was Mary, and she. was the sole 
heiress to three earldoms. The letter also recom- 
mended Captain Seymour and Father Phillippe to 
Sir James's confidence. 

Peter Maxwell was astonished, for. there without 
doubt was Father Phillippe lying without his head, 
side by side with one of the wild moorland clan de- 
nominated " the bloody Beatsons." But he perceived 
that a valuable life and a valuable prize was in jeop- 
ardy, and not knowing what to do, he, like an honest 
man, went straight to his chief, put the letter into his 
hands, and stating how became by it, asked his coui>» 
sel how to proceed. 

But by this time word had arrived at Lord Max-^ 
well's camp, that a party of English troopers, sup- 
posed to be Catholics, on some private mission from 
King Charles into Scotland, had been met by a sub- 
ordinate clan of his and totally annihilated. Lord 
Maxwell was in dreadful wrath, and forthwith took 
an oath to extinguish that marauding sept, and re- 
solved at all events to have the child. So turning 
with^ one hundred of hig choicest troopers, he rode 
without, drawing bridle straight to Watkerrick, to 
ask. an explanation from the leader of that wild. and 
desperate clan. 
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But it so happened^ that when he arrived theret 
the whole of Eskdale, consisting chiefly of Beatsont^ 
Bells, apd Sandisonsi were assembled toget^r, bury-, 
ing their chief in his own chapel. A few Ufted their 
bonnets to MaxweU, but suspecting his intents to be 
evil and dangerous, they took very little notice of 
him till he began to speak in an authoritative manner, 
demanding a word of their chief^ but' they only sho<^ 
their heads and pointed to the bier, tie then ordered 
his troopers to take every Beatson present into cus- 
tody, in order to be tried for a breach of the king's 
peace. But as soon as his troopers began to lay. 
nands on them, a thousand rapiers and daggers were 
drawn from under the vestments of mourning, and a 
desperate battle ensued fbr the space of ten minutes, 
when Lord Maxwell's troop was broken and every 
one fled at full speed the best way he could. As I 
sadd, Lord Maxwell had been the lord superior of 
Eskdale for ages, but he being a Catholic and the in- 
Jiabitants of that wild region a sort of nominal Pro- 
testants, without much genuine religion among them, 
as they are to the present day, so they hated him, 
and in short wanteii to be rid of him and possess 
^their lands without feu-duty or acki^gwledgement to 
any lord superior. Such men Wante3 but a pretext 
for beginning the strife, and they did it with all their 
energy. Maxwell's men were scattered like chaff 
before the wind, and he himself so hemmed in and 
belaid that he could not get homeward, but was 
obliged to fly to the east with only three or four fol- 
lowers. A part3c of his rebellious vassals pursued 
f^rith all their energy, and before he gained Craik« 
"Croia ^js followers were all cut down one by one,, 
but he himself being exceedingly w^ll mounted, stil\ 
kept far a-head. Hia horse was greatly superior to 
^any of .the Eskd»leihor^, f^pf, he had been exhaasteci 
.by his -forepQo^'s ride from the tow§r of Sark to 
WatKeirrick, so ^t ^pre he reac^u^ the casde of 
Jgrftrtiholm, 89m Sff 1^ ^^ mi Beatson^ were 
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clote upon him. When he came within view of the v 

castle he waved his chapeau and shouted s[loud, and 

the warder perceiving a jiobleman pursued by com- 

<iiK»nersy raised the por|ct]llis and let him in ; but there 

was one Greorge Bell so close upon him, with his 

heaved sword^ that the portcullis in falling cut off his 

horse's head, and he himself knocked out his brains 

against the iron bars. 

That was a costly ride for the Beatsons, for Lord 
Maxwell that very night sold the superiority of Esk- 
dale to the Laird of Bnccleuch for a mere trifle, and 
that relentless chief raising his clan, cut off the Beat- 
sons^ every one who possessed land to a man, except 
the young laird of Watkerrick, the son of the chfej^ 
whom he saved, and whose heirs inherit the estate to 
this day in a leneal descent The original surname 
of the clan was Beatson, but from the familiar pro- 
nunciation it is changed into Beattie* ' 

In the mean time, as soon as Lord Maxwell reach- 
ed his troops, he despatched a number of private 
spies in search of the voung heiress, and it was not 
long until they got a clue to her, for a countryman 
named David Little informed them that ^ he had seen 
Jack o' Thickside cross at the Garwald water foot, 
on the evening of the third of July; — he was a* 
covered wi' bl^ni, an* had a bit bloody bairn wawin' 
on afore him." . 

One of the men then proceeded straight to Thick- 
side by himself, and soon discovered that' the missing 
child was indeed there, for John had only two sons 
nearly grown to men'^ estate. But all that the man 
could do, was to return and inform his lord, he hav- 
ing no further instructions than merely to discover 
where the child was. Some dispute that took place 
between Sir Richard Graham and Lord Maxwdi, 
about the marchmg of the troops of the latter on such 
an expediticH), crossed Maxwell so much that he 
was arrested on his journey, and shut up in CarKsle 
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Castle as a rebel to the State, his troops marefaing 
back to Nithsdale and Galloway. t 

While these things were going on, there were some 
insinuations spread against John of Thickside, and it 
was rumoured that he had murdered his kinsman and 
next door neighbour, Rob of Cossock. He had got 
a strange child nobody knew how ; he was. covered 
with wounds, and it was perfectly well known that 
he had not been at the division of the spoil, not the 
burying of the slain; and it was said thdre wejte 
** some very braw velvet clouts covered wi' good'* 
that had been seen by some of the Vassals about the 
house; in short, strong suspicions was entertained 
against Thickside, and the Beatsons, though a law- 
less sept as regarded others, had the most upright 
notions of honour among themselves, and would in 
i^o wise suffer the highest of their clan to wrong the 
lowest, so they themselves took hold of Jack of 
Thickside, and carried him to Dumfries gaol, to take 
his trial before that very Lord Maxwell, who, like 
himself, was at that time shut up in prison. 
. I have often been amaeed at discovering how the 
truth come» out under circuknstances the most con- 
cealed and secret^ and the first hint that circulates is 
very often the most accordant with it Word reached 
Cbnsty Jardine, that she had an heiress to three lord- 
ships in her kingdom, and that the child would be 
forced from her in a few nights, with all t|:)at she pos- 
sessed; and if that was refused, her house and forta- 
lice would be laid in ashes. 

Christy was terribly perplexed. Her husband had 
been borne off to prison on suspicion of the slaughter 
of his cousin. Sne was aware that he was guilty^ 
knowing the hands that he was in, ^e had but little 
hope of his escape. But above all, she felt that the 
tearing of the sweet babe from her would be the same 
as tearing her heart from her bosom, and she could 
think of no way of preservation but by absconding 
with her to some other place; So as it approached 
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towards evening on the 17th of July, Christy pre- 
pared every thing for her departure. She hid all the 
jewels and a part of the gold in a hole of the little 
fortalice, and built them up so as that neither' wind, 
weather, nor fire, could touch them ; and putting the 
rest of the gold in the lining of her bodice, and the 
golden cross being about the child's neck, which she 
would not get off, but took for a charm to keep the 
fairies from her ; as soon as night set in she left her home 
weeping bitterly, carrying the sleeping babe along 
with her, and sped away toward the country of those 
who sought to reave her of her child, for there lay 
her native country, and she knew no other. About 
the break of day she heard the voices of a troop of 
men meeting her, on which she crept behind a turf 
dike, and squatted down in perfect terror, lest the 
child should awaken and cry. As bad luck would 
have it, the men sat down to rest themselves on the 
side of the path, right opposite to where Christy and 
her precious charge lay concealed, and she heard the 
following dialogue among them. 

First Man. "Are we far frae that out-o-the-way 
place, Thickside, does ony o* you ken? How far off 
are we, Johnstone ?" 

Second Man. "About seven miles, as I guess; 
and I shoudna' be ill pleased though we should never 
find it. I look on the hail o' this expedition as unfair. 
What has our Lord Maxwell to do with the brave 
old fellpw^s wean, however he came by her 1 But I 
trow it is the yellow goud he wants. Jock himself is 
lying in prison an' hard suspicions entertained against 
him, an' no ane to defend his place but a callant ; an* 
if they refuse to gie up the wean an' her treasure, we 
are to burn an' herry. The de'il a bit o' this is fair 
play." 

First Man. " But think if Jock Beatson be a 
murderer, Johnstone, an' hae killed his cousin for the 
greed o' this bairn's siller, which th^y say would buy 
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a* the lands o' Eskdale. Then think what h# deservoflu 
What is your opinion about that ?" 

Second Man. ** Od I believe that he killed Robert 
0* Cassock ; for it is plain that the Priest wanting the 
head couldna' hae killed him. But then I think he 
killed him in fair combat, for he has nae fewer than 
ten wounds a' before ; and his armour, which was 
brought to Dumfries, is hacked an' hewed, ye never 
•aw aught like it. Od we'll bring them a bairn o* any 
kind. If it be but a lassie, they canna ken ae bairn 
by another, an* it will be a grand fortune to ony bit 
weelfaurd lass bairn to get three lordships." 

Third Man. ** I hae half a dozen wenches, an' 
my wife has seven, ye shall get the wale o' them a', 
Johnstone, if you like to make the experiment. 

Fourth Man. " I wad rather hae a haul at Jock 
o* Thickside's ewes an' kye. Lut us, if you please, 
go according to order." 

Second Man. " Devil-a-bit ! The time is come 
that I hae been looking for a while past, when every 
man does that which is right in his own eyes. But 
it shall never be said o' Jock Johnstone that he' took 
advantage o' the times to do aught that's oppressive 
or unjust ; an' I think this mission o' ours is an unfair 
one. An' if a' be true that I hae heard, the best days 
o' the Beatsons are bye." 

When the dialogue had reached thus far, there was 
a dog or sort of blood-hound belonging to the troop 
popped his head over the turf dike, right above where 
Christy and her sleeping charge lay concealed. He 
never got such a fright in his life ! He uttered such 
a bay as made all the hills yell, and filed as if a hun- 
dred fiends had been after him, never letting one yelp 
await another. 

^ May a' the powers o' heaven preserve us," cried 
one; ^'what can be ayant that dike ? sure am I it is 
iomething neither good nor canny, for Reaver never 
fled frae the face o' clay sin' tlie day that he was 
bom." 
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The first horrid bay of the dog wakened the child, 
who ^tood up in her rokelay of green, and began to 
prattle, and the men hearing the small voice in a lan- 
guage which they did not well understand, conceived 
tnat they were indeed haunted by the fairies, and grew 
exceedingly frightened, and as Christy thought, some 
pf them fled ; but one Charles Carruthers, more bold 
than the rest, cursed them for cowards, and went^ 
away, though manifestly agitated, to peep over the 
dike. The lovely infant, clad in green, met his face 
with hers on the top of the old green dike ; but if 
Reaver got a dreadful fright, Carruthers got a worse, 
for he actually threw himself back over, and made 
sundry somersets down hill before he could gain his 
feet, and the whole troop then fled in the utmost a^ 
tonishment. As for Reaver he got such a fright, that 
he ran ofl* and was never more seen. 

Poor Christy journeyed on with a heavy heart, for 
phe heard that evil was determined against her. Yet 
was she glad that she had made her escape with the 
child ; and she had some hope in the honour and fofi- 
bearance of Johnstone, who seemed to be a leading 
man among Maxwell's soldiers. This party reached 
Thickside about sun-rising, and found only James, t|ie 
youngest son at home ; for the eldest had followed his 
father to Dumfries to minister to him. James told 
them frankly that his father had brought home a child 
from the battle, but that when or how he got her he 
knew not ; but he added, ",My mother will maybe ken, 
for she sleeps wi' her. She says they ca' her Maly 
Cummy." 

But when they went to Christy's apartment, behold 
^* the sheets were cold, and she was away !*' There 
was neither dame nor child there, at which James 
was greatly confounded, thus to be deprived of both 
his father and mother; and the men easily discerned 
that he was in no way privy to the concealment The 
soldiers searched the cowhouses, hinds' houses, and 
gbjPPh^i'd^' CQts^ but no concealed lady, child, or trea- 
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sure could they find ; so they burnt the house of Thick- 
side, and drove the cattle, according to their lord's 
order. 

During the time of the search, and the contention 
about seizing the spoil, the youth James contrived to 
send off an express to Garwal, who sent expresses to 
every landward laird of the clan, and though the 
Beatsons knew not until the following year that Lord 
Nithsdale had sold them and their possessions, yet 
having once shown a spirit of insubordination, they 
were determined to submit to nothing. So when the 
Maxwells came to a place called Sandy-Ford, a 
strait and difficult passage across the Black-Esk, they 
were encountered by a body of the Beatsons, and cut 
off to a man. 

Christy and her lovely little charge arrived late that 
same evening of the foray at a cot in Langley-dale, 
where she was kindly welcomed b)' a lone widow to 
a night's lodging, chiefly on account of the beauty and 
polished dialect of little Mary, who was quite a phe- 
nomenon among those rude borderers. And the next 
day, when Christy was about to continue her journey, 
the widow, whose name was Clark, besought her to ^ 
stay with her, and help her with the spinning of some 
webs for Lady Langley. Christy accepted the offer^ 
for no one could excel her at spinning ; and the two 
continued on carding and spinning time about, very 
busy and very happy to all appearance, although in 
truth Christy's heart was yearning over the precari- 
ous situation of her husband, as well as her household 
goods and gear; and Widow Clark yearning no less 
to know who the strangers were whom she had got 
in her house. Christy said " the bairn was her's, but 
the father o' her was a grand nobleman wha had fa'n 
into some scrape, an* the king had cuttet off his head. 
Sae as the bairn wasna jeetimate, the friends had just 
sent her back to her poor mother again." 

" Ay, av !'' said widow Clark ; " we leeve in awfu' 
timQs ! For siij' ever I can mind, which is qei^r forty 
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years, the lives o' men hae been naetbinff countit on. 
Whenever a man's indictit as they ca't, the nixt word 
that we hear is, that he's hanged.*' (Christie let the 
thread drop out of her hand, and her cheek grew pale.) 
** An' then how mony hae been shot an' hanged with- 
out either indictment or trial? The lives o' men are 
nae mair countit on now-a-days than they were a 
wheen auld ousen or auld naigs. But O^ I heard some 
ill news yestreen ! Ye maun ken that there's a wild 
bloody clan wha leeve up in the moorlands that they 
ca' Beattie's, wha it is thoucht will soon be axtirpit, 
for they hae risen in rebellion against their lord, an' 
as near killed him as he'll ever miss being killed again. 
An, there's ane, it seems, the worst o' the hale bike, 
wha has killed a gentleman, an' stown an heiress 
Aweel, ye see, the Lord Maxwell o' Niddisdale, he 
sends up a band o' sodgers to rescue the bairn ; but 
when they gaed there, the rascally thieves wadna pro- 
duce her. Weel, the sodgers brunt an hirried, for ye 
ken thae Beatties are a' outlaws an' thieves, an fair' 
game. But what does the villains do, think ye ? I de- 
clare I was tauld yestreen, that they gathered till a 
head, and had killed Lord Niddisdale's men ilka ane, 
an, roastit an' eatin them." 

" Hout ! they surely wadna (Jo that. It wad only 
be some o' the recovered cattle that they roastit ane 
eatit. That ye ken is the rule." 

<' I ken nae sic thing, but this I ken, that the knaves 
will soon be a' hanged, that's some comfort. The 
villain that murdered the gentleman an' stealed the 
bairn an' her tocher, is ta'en away to Dumfries al- 
ready to be hanged. An' if Lord Maxwell of Niddis- 
dale had them a' where he is, there wadna ane o' them 
escape. This bonnie bairn's your ain, you say ?" 

" Ay, weel I wot is she, though I maun say it, to 
my shame. An' I maun e'en try to work for her 
bread an' my ain baith." 

** Because a kind of glose cam' o*er mq that thi« 
might be the stawn heiress, an' that I might get myfQl* 
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strappit neatly up by the neck about her. But what 
need I say sae ? What interest could a poor workin' 
body like you hae in stealing a bairn to bring a dou- 
ble weight on your shoulders ? An' what a bit gildit 
trinket is this wi' some glass beads in it that she wears 
on her naked bosom ?" 

" That's a charm for keepin* away the fairies, the 
brownies, an' a' evil spirits frae her. Her father, wha 
was a great maister o' airts, lockit that about her neck 
that it might never be ta'en aff. 

" Aih ! but that is a valuable thing an' a blessing 
to my house, for muckle, muckle I hae been plaguit 
wi' them 1 So she's your airn bairn, you say ? Weel 
1 canna help having my jealousings. She's verra un^ 
like ye. What is your name, darling V* 

" Why, Maly ! little Maly Gumly !" said the child 
carelessly, as she sat on the floor caressing a kitten. 

" I am ruined now." thought • Christy to herself, 
**and all will out together !" 

" What mair nor Mary did you say? Tell me what 
mair?" 

"I don't know what you say," said the child. 
** What mare is it ? Is it papa's own or the ane I 
rode on wid auld Fader Flip." 

'* What does the creature say ?" said Widow Clark. 
<* Who was Father Flip, Mary ? " 

" O, it was de man dat wanted de head, you know; 
when Maly yan and kie'd, and de bloody man took 
Maly up and toss'd her." . 

" O, she's clean ayont my comprehension," said 
Widow Clark. " But what mair do tliey ca' ye forby 
Mary ? What mair did you say ?" 

" I did not say any thing about a mare," said the 
child. " Come, come, pussey, you must go with me, 
and if you dare to scratch me, I will beat you." 

" That's nae bairn o' this country, however," said 
the widow ; " ye hae surely been far up through Eng- 
land when ye met wi' your misfortune ?" 

ff Thaf s rather a sair subject, Mr)si» Cliirk, but ye 
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ken weel how many English officers, baith noblemea 
an* gentlemen, hae been hereabouts for ower lang a 
time for our good. If ye ken'd a' that I hae suffered 
for that bairn your heart wad bleed for me. An' 
lack-a-day I fear my sufferings for her winna be a' 
ower yet." And with that Christy fell a-crying bit- 
terly as she thought of her husband and her burnt 
habitation. But who can fathom the latent fountains 
of tenderness in a woman's heart, especially when 
helpless infancy is concerned ? 

Widow Clark felt that she had sounded a chord too 
delicate, and concluded by saying — ** Weel, weel, 
cheer up your heart, an' think nae mair about it. 
What's done canna be undone, an' ye hae a pair o' 
good hands o' your ain, an' are weel wordy o' your 
room, sae ye are welcome to stay here as lang as you 
like, an' your wark shall stand for your meat, an' if 
we ply weel, we'll surely support sweet little Mary 
atween us." 

This speech was rewarded by a gush of grateful 
tears from Christy, for her heart yearned over the 
child, and fcom that day forward Mrs. Clark never 
put another question to Christy about the child. She 
called herself Christy Melville, and said the child was 
to be called after her own surname, by order of her 
father the day before he was beheaded. So one was 
called Christy and the other Mary, and there was 
no more said about it. But every sabbath day Christy 
left the charge of little Mary with the widow, went 
off before day and returned again by night ; and 
though the widow watched her, she saw that she 
sometimes went one way and sometimes another, and 
could not comprehend her business. It was after- 
wards discovered that shie went to Dumfries and 
Thickside week about. 

Christy saw and learned from others that she stood 
on ticklish ground ; a high reward havipg been off^r* 
ed for the discovery of me child, she tool good care 
tp CPOQ611I the riches she had brought with heri never 
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even venturing to buy her a new frock, unless out of 
their joint savings. That Widow Clark really be- 
lieved the child to be Christy's is rather doubtful ; 
but certain it is she acquiesced in the belief, for 
she loved both the child and n)other, and had no 
mind to part with them. So the child grew in stature 
and in beauty. But we mnst return to Christy's 
family. 

Jock of Thickside was tried before Lord Nithsdale 
immediately on his return from England, but the 
Beatsons, his accusers, refused to attend, keeping 
their fastnesses, for they knew as far as the power of 
the Maxwells extended they were a proscribed clan? 
and moreover their late slaughter of the band of 
English rendered them supremely obnoxious to their 
old tyrannical liege lords. But Maxwell was at the 
pains to send officers up among them, and the Beat» 
sons told all that they knew, for they lamented the 
death of their brave clansman Robert of Cassock ex-» 
ceedingly, and all of them suspected John of Thick- 
side. It was proven that he was not on the field at 
the dividing of the spoil, nor the burying of the slain, 
nor even at his chief's funeral next day, and that he 
was seen crossing the Esk on the evening of the 3d, 
with a crying child on the horse before him. 

This was all, and there was nothing more criminal 
in it than what attached to the whole clan who were 
present at the foray, and all this Jock had confessed 
plainly at first, but schooled by his wife, he denied 
that he had ever left the field of strife. He said he 
had picked up a lovely child trying to waddle away 
from the field of battle, and he being wearied and 
wounded, rode straight home and took the child with 
him to try to preserve her innocent Jife. 

^* Then tell me, rufiSan, what thou hast done with 
that child?" said Lord Maxwell; <*for thatjbaby's 
life was of more value than the lives of thy'wholo 
rac^." 

^ It is false/' said Jock. 
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« What say'st thou, caitiff? Speak'st thou so to 
mer 

** Yes, I do. For there is not a life of my race 
which is not as valuable in the sight of heaven as 
either thine or her's, and I hope a great deal more so 
than those of any papist's on earth." 

A buzz of approbation ran through the crowded 
council-room at this bold reply ; for the Dumfriesians 
had suffered much from the Catholics and abhorred 
them, and Lord Maxwell perceiving this, answered 
mildly and said, " Tell me what thou hast done with 
that noble child, and thy life shall be as dear to me 
as thou rashly supposest it is to heaven ?" 

1 must give John Beatson's explanation in his own 
words. " Troth ye see, ma' Iword, I feught verra 
hard that day an* levelled a good deal o' the Eng- 
lishers wi' the swaird. But that wasna my wyte, far 
we had a commander, a chief o' our ain, an' whan 
he began the fray, what could we do but follow. 
Besides we ken'd the days o' the papishes war ower, 
as ye'll soon find to your cost, an' we thought the 
sooner we made an end o' a wheen o' them the bet- 
ter. But to come to the bairn again that ye hard 
sic a wark about ; troth I was laith to pit the secret 
out. But faith an' troth, my lord, ye murdered her 
yourseP. An' it's gayan like a papish's trick after a'. 
They're sae frank at takin the hves o' others it's weel 
done when they snap ane anither's at orra times." 

" Explain what you mean, Beatson. This is too 
serious a business to be jeered with. I never saw the 
child, and therefore could have no hand in taking 
her life. But it is a business which, if I judge aright, 
will cost you your neck." 

" Aweel ! I ken ye hae resolved on that already, 
an' gin a' my kinsmen had but ae neck among them 
ye wad chop them a' off at aince. But I ken wha's 
head better deserves to be chopped off, and I'll ex- 
plain the matter to you an' a* that hear me. I found 
A bairn there*s nae doubt o't, trying, poor thing, to 
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waddle away and escape frae the field o* battle. Sae 
I took her by the frock-tail an' pu'd her up afore me, 
an' findin that she was laden wi' goud an' diamonds 
an' precious stones, an' that I was fair woundit an' 
forefoughten, I thought I wad tak her for my prize 
an' let my friends share the rest amang them. Sae I 
brought her hame an* gae hereto my wife, who poor 
womap kissed her, caressed her, an' fed her wi' the 
best in the house. But behold I was sent to prison, 
?in' your lordship, knowing that I wasna at hame to 
defend my ain, sent up your sogers wha surroundit 
the house ; an' my poor wife was sae fley'd that she 
took up the bal^y an' a' her riches into a hiding place 
in a garret which nae leeving soul could find out 
But behold the base knaves set the house on fire an' 
burnt it every stab, an' my honest woman an' the 
bairn war baith burnt to ashes. But that's the gate 
honest an' true men hae been long guidit by the 
papishes." 

J^prd Nithsdale looked confounded. He knew such 
a deed had been done ; the plain narrative affected 
him, and he exclaimed " God forgive me." The 
populace grew outrageous. They pulled Lord Niths- 
dale from the seat of justice, and knocked and pom- 
melled him so, that it was with great difficulty his 
officers and adherents got him pushed into the dun- 

feon of the prison and locked up there. From that 
ay he never more mounted the bench of justice in 
Dumfries. The times were changed with him. The 
mob assumed the rule for a season. The crown tot- 
tered on the head of the king, while a more powerful 
hand grasped at it, a/id all was utter confusion. In 
,the mean time, John Thickside w^s set free, amid 
the shouts of an exulting mob. But though liberate4 
in this singular and tumultuous way, he was not ex- 
X5ulpated i;i the eyes of his kinsmen, who regarded 
him with a jealous eye and refused to associate wilh 
tiim. They suspected him not only of having foully 
tflain Robert of Cas§6ck^ but having made away witl} 
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the child for the sake of her treasure, for though the 
Beatsons heard the story as a fact that the wife and 
child were both burnt, they did not believe it. 

When Mary came to be about nine years of age 
she was taken notice of by Mrs. Maxwell, commonly. 
Called Lady Langley. This lady was a widow, her 
husband having mllen in the civil wars, and she had 
retired to an old solitary but neat mansion in this 
wild dell, with her only surviving child, a bov in hid 
teens. Now, as Lady Langley supplied the two 
women with constant work, she often called at their 
cot to see how her woollen and linnen yarn were 
coming on, and pay them by the spindle. So every 
time she saw and conversed with little Mary Mel- 
ville, as she was called, she could not help admiring 
her singular beauty and fine address; and at length 
proposed to take her home and educate her along 
with her son, wljo had a tutor of his own. This pro- 
posal was blithely accepted by the two women, for 
though both of them by dint of hard spelling and mis- 
naming words could read a little, they found them- 
selves quite inadequate to teach their little darling 
any thing beyond the alphabet, every letter of which 
they mis-pronounced. 

Mary proved a most apt learner, as girls about 
that age generally are, and soon made ^reat ad- 
vancement in overtaking the young laird. Lady 
Langley was so pleased with herself at having taken 
this fatherless and interestinff child under her protec* 
tion, that she condescendea often to attend to her 
education herself, though with a great deal of pomp 
and cirpumstance. It was while guiding her hand in 
writing one day that Lady Langley perceived the 
cross on the girrs bosom, and was struck dumb with 
astonishment, thinking that it was streaked with 
blood. She took it out and stared at it. Mary made 
no resistance, but stared on the lady's face in return. 
It was a cross of gold set with rubies in a most 
beautiful way. 



I 
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<* Mary Melville, what is this V* said the lady ; 
« child, this cannot be yours." 

" I believe it is, madam," said Mary seriously- " It 
has hung there since ever I remember, and 1 have 
heard that it was locked round my neck by my father 
the day before he was beheaded." 

** He has died for the true religion then, said, the 
lady, turning up her eyes, and then turning over the 
cross, she saw upon the adverse side these words, if 
I remember aright, set in very small diamonds, 
Mater Dei, memento M, M, " Ay, there it is ! 
There it is," exclaimed she, " Mother of God, re- 
member Mary Melville ! Girl, that cross is worth 
an estate. Do you remember aught of your papa?" 

" I think always I remember of riding in a coach 
with a gentleman whom I was wont to call so." 

** What was his name ?" 

*< I have quite forgot, but men took off their caps 
when they spoke to him." 

" Was your own name always Mary Melville?" 

" No, it was not. I am almost certain it was not. 
But O I cannot remember ! I think they called me 
Mary Gurney or Gulney, or some such sound as that. 
But it is all uncertain and quite like a dream." 

" But you never had any mother or mamma save 
poor Christy." 

" No, no, I never had any mother or mamma but 
Christy, excepting Mrs. Clark, who is the very 
same." 

" Ay, ay ! So then the story is all too true ! Your 
father has been a gentleman, perhaps more. But your 
mother has been one of the herd, perhaps common 
strumpet, so you must never think to rise m life, 
Mary. Never presume to thrust yourself into genteel 
society, for there is a stain on your lineage which 
all the beauty and accomplishments of the world can- 
not efface." 

<* I don't see that at all, Lady Langley, why I 
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should be looked down on by the world for a misde» 
meanor in which I had qp share.'* 

" It is the way of the world, child, and to the ways 
of the world we must submit, as we cannot frame it 
anew to our own ideas or the particular circum- 
stances that suit ourselves. But blessed be God 
who cast you on my protection, for I will breed you 
up in the true religion, and as you never can rise m 
life, I will get you placed in a nunnery." 

" A nunnery H What's that I I do not like the 
name." 

" It is a religious house where young women are 
brought up in the fear, nurture, and admonition of ^ 
the Lord, well prepared for a better state, and well 
provided for all their lives." 

" Well, I should like that exceedingly. Are there 
plenty of young gentlemen in it ?" 

" No, no ! There is no man suffered to enter those 
sacred gales but the father confessor." 

" I think I shall not go. Til rather take my chance 
with old mother Christy, to such luck as may cast 
up." 

Lady Langley smiled and made a long speech 
about mothers, which I do not choose to bring into 
my tale and by degrees half ahd more persuaded the 
young volatile beauty that she was directing her on 
the right path. In the meantime the young laird and 
she learned on and gambolled on together. He was 
constantly playing tricks on her, and keeping her 
squalling in their hours of amusement, and sometimes 
he would pretend to lash her from him with a horse- 
whip, but in one minute she was between his shoul- 
ders again.- Lady Langley gave them many profound 
lectures on the impropriety of their intimacy, and 
would often impress Mary's mind so much that she 
would try to keep aloof from George for days toge- 
ther. But the game always began again. They went 
a nutting, they went a bird-nesting, keeping out of 
the severe dame's sight, and ultimately George would 

VOL. n.- 
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•ttiDd or sit and gaze in silence at the growing bead« 
ties of Mary, while the return he got for this worship 
was often no more than a slap on the cheek or a fiUip 
on the nose. 

But the time arrived when George was obliged to 
leave his mother's house for some Catholic college, 
whether in France or Ireland I have forgot, but he 
remained there a number of years, and was only 
home once all the time, and then when he met with 
Mary he did not know her. It was a droll scene. 
Mary accosted him with ease and familiarity, while 
be could only bow, stare, and hesitate. When told 
that it was his old playmate, Mary Melville, he ac- 
tually cried for joy at seeing her so lovely. The lady 
took good care to keep them asunder, so that they 
only met once by themselves for a few minutes, but 
during that short space something had passed be* 
tween th^m which never was forgotten by either of 
them. 

But the time at length arrived when it behoved 
George Maxwell to come home and take the charge 
of his own affairs, and Lady Langley resolved to put 
her scheme into execution with regard to Mary, and 
get her disposed of in a nunnervr She made no men- 
tion of such a thing, but said she wanted to send 
her as a companion and governess to her cousin, the 
Countess of Traquair, who she knew generally went 
abroad every year, and had plenty of interest. Mary 
was obsequious and rather fond of the change, but it 
took all Lady Langley's eloquence to persuade the 
two old dames to part with her, and strange to say, 
Mrs. Clark was the far most obstinate in yielding and 
affected at parting with her. 

The Earl of Traquair's chaplain and livery ser- 
vant at length arrived by appointment, and after a 
great deal of kissing and crying, Mary, mounted on 
a fine palfrey, rode cheerfully away with her ghostly 
conductor; the liveryman's horse being quite laden 
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with necQssiarie?, wJ)ich tjip good .pld. woman forced 
her to take along .\\ith'her. 

^ I could never find put whfit road they took for. the 
castle of Traqjuair,- A printed account of the trans- 
action that I have seen says they were going to lodge 
that night with a sort of broken or deposed clergy- 
man at a place called Braeger, so that it is probable 
it was at the steps of Glen-dearg that they encoun- 
tered a horde of men and women, lodging in two 
tents in which fires were blazing, and plenty of noise 
and singing going on, while the bagpipe was lending 
its loudest strains to the chorus. The priest was 
frightened, as well he might, for he knew by the in- 
imitable strains of the bagpipe which he had fre- 
quently heard, that the carollers were The Faa3, a 
reckless tribe of gipsies that generally travelled 
twenty-four strong, and through all the country took 
and did whatever they listed, but who never visited 
any place more than once in a year, and those who 
were civil to them they would not wrong, but reaved 
without scruple from their adversaries. 

The priest as I said was not at all at his ease, but 
to get off the road at the steps was impossible, and 
to return back over the dreary path they ha(i passed 
was both cowardly and inconvenient, so the three 
were obliged to pass on. But to get by unperceived 
was impracticable. The horses stopped and snorted, 
and the dogs of the gipsies bayed until out sallied a 
body of the Faas, and without ceremony seized the 
three helpless travellers and bore them in to the chief, 
taking care meantime to secure their horses out of 
sight. 

What a scene was there! There was plenty of 
lamb and mutton roasting and stewing, which the 
gipsies, with the help of their dogs, had reaved from 
the flocks that fed all around them, and plenty of the 
best French brandy, for they were smugglers as well 
as gipsies. Now the man who seized Mary and car- 
jri^ n§r into the gipsy's tent waa no other than the 
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celebrated Gordon Faa the piper ; which she knew 
by this token, that every step he took with her the 
great drone uttered a groan, she having some way 
pressed against the bag, to the infinate amusement 
of the gang, who screamed with laughter at the piper 
and his splendid load. 

The smell of the viands was so delicious that, truth 
to say, the chaplain eyed them as ascending from 
the cauldron with great satisfaction, and after bless- 
ing the good things in Latin, partook most liberally 
of them as well as of the brandy. He knew the chief, 
and named him by his name, Ijord John Faa. He 
also knew the piper, naming him, so that no doubt of 
the identity of the priest remained. The Lord Tra- 
quair of that day was a great and good man, respect- 
ed all over Scotland, and by this wandering horde as 
much as any ; nothing therefore could exceed the 
kindness of the gang to their guests, and it must be 
acknowledged that both the priest and servant en- 
joyed themselves exceedingly, for they really felt 
that they were much more comfortable than they 
could possibly have been with the broken curate at 
Braeger. 

Not so with poor Mary. It was a scene of rude- 
ness, roughness, and recklessness, of which she had 
never even dreamed, and the gipsy women were the 
far worst. And moreover Gordon Faa, the piper, 
who kept close by her, plagued her with his assidui- 
ties, looking upon her as his lawful prize, although 
again and again snubbed both by the stern looks and 
degrading taunts of the chief John Faa, lord of Little 
Egypt, who at length drove him into the secondary 
tent, leaving none in that tent save his mother, two 
brethren, the priest, Mary, and himself. They slept 
on rushes ; but as Mary refused to lie down, the chief 
like a gentleman sat and watched with her. As soon 
as all were quiet, he proposed at once to make her 
qiieeh pf the gipsies, assuring her that no lady in the 
']^nA should fare better or be better cittepdedt Shg 
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tried to turn it into a .jest, and -s^id she was alre^^y 
engaged to the pipdr. Lord John let her know that 
he was jesting none about the matter, and told hi^r 
that Gowlon the piper! was a low dastardly poltroon 
whom he, John Faa, could snuff out like a candle^ 
and not so much as bum his fingers on him. 

" I beg your pardon, Sir Sovereign," said Mary, 
" Now, in my opinion, the piper is the most proper 
man of the two, and as I am engaged to him it is 
most ungenerous in you to propose taking. me from 
your kinsman." 

" I would take you away from my brother," said 
he, " for of all the women I have evejr seen on earth 
ou are the most beautiful. But believe me it wwdd 
e wise and prudent in you to acquiesce in my pro- 
jaosal. It will be better for you, because what you 
refuse me on friendly terms I am resolved to take by 
farce." 

X " I must first hear what my conductor and ghostly 
confessor says to that," said Mary. " And you your- 
self rmust also first procure the consent of the piper 
before we can proceed farther in this matter." 

Now it happened that there was only the thickness 
of the canvass between the jealous piper and them all 
this time, and he heard every word that was uttered and 
took- it all for earnest, and there was one other heard 
it, who, to all appearance, was the soundest sleeper 
there, and that was the chief's mother, the queen 
dowager t>f the gipsies, and as she both adored and 
dreaded her son, she resolved to further his views in 
the attainment of his object, a queen of the gipsies, 
that would riot only do them credit but astonish all 
the country. 

The next morning they packed up their baggage 
In a time unaccountably short, and set off before suiv- 
rise. The priest asked for their horses and liberty 
to proceed, but the chief told him that he would coiv 
ifaict them in safety to Tr^quair ^ate, provided he 
wouid marry him to ibat yoitng lady with whom h# 
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wag resolved never to part Bat if he refused to do 
that, perhaps — he — ^would not be permitted — ^to go 
much farther. 

The chaplain's blood ran chill to the heart, for he 
knew with whom he had to do. A gang that ac- 
counted no more for the lives of men than of sheep. 
" If I have the consent of parties/' said he with a 
pale and quivering lip, " why then I can have no ob- 
jections." 

^* How can you say so, father Crosbie ?" said 
Mary, " would you marry me to the chief of a law.- 
less gang of outlaws, vagabonds, the terror and dis- 
crace of the country. Be assured then, once for all, 
that I would rather die a thousand deaths than sub- 
mit to such a degradation. 

" Don't just say so far, young madam," said the 
old gipsy qu^en, " we'll see about that by and by." 

** Well, well, we'll not say any more about these 
rnatters just now," said the chief. •* But as we are 
all going the same road let us journey on together 
till breakfast-time, and when we have got a hearty 
meal we shall either remain together or part good 
friends." 

The chaplain, who v^ould gladly have been off, 
answered mildly, " Why, now begging your honour's 
pardon, I think we had better proceed by ourselves. 
You are the very best fellows, and the best of land- 
lords, but think what will be said through the country 
if the Earl of Traquair's chaplain, a gentleman in 
holy orders, and a lady belonging to that great fami- 
ly, should be seen travelling through the country with 
gipsies ?" 

" There is no one to see us here," said Lord John, 
*' for no one dares to come near us as we pass oui 
the way, therefore let us journey on til^we breakfast 
together, which will not be before eleven, as we take 
•aiwayis only two hearty meals a-day." 
'■ Some went a fishing, some went a shooting, and 
nbme e reavingi^ find as appointed they all: met at i^ 
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Elaee called Black-Burn at eleven to breakfast. They 
ad plenty of fipe trout, some of the birds now called 
«ame9 and both lamb and mutton beside ; and after 
oth men and women had partaken of a full quaigh 
of brandy, they sat down to a hearty breakfast,, and 
then ^fter another quaigh of brandy the chief said, 
" Now, Sir Priest, proceed we to business, if you 
please, and join this young woman's hand with mine, 
as nothing less than such a ceremony will satisfy the 
consciences of women." 

Here the piper came forward, bonnet in hand, and 
thus addressed the chief. ** My lord, how is it that I 
should be forced to mind you of the unaltered and 
inviolable law of this and all well regulated commu- 
nities regarding spulzie ; you know too well that it is 
that whoever nrst finds the prize and takes possession 
is the legal owner without dispute and without refer- 
ence ; you have therefore no right nor claim to that 
youn^ maiden. She is mine. And before our kins«> 
men I make my appeal, and dare you to touch her so 
much as with one of your fingers. 

Lord John Faa stood up curling his dark lip, while his 
mustachios moved up and down like the whiskers of 
a cat with rage. " Thou butterfly ! Thou moth ! 
Thou thing of wind and whistles ! Darest thou for 
thy heart's blood speak thus to me f" 

" Yes, I dare !" said the piper, " for I ask only 
justice." 

" Then take that as a part of thy measure of it," 
said the chief, aiming a tremendous blow at the 
piper's left temple. But Gordon Faa the piper was 
a proper man though in a subordinate capacity ; he 
broke the force of his chiefs stroke with his left elbow, 
and returned it with such interest that he laid his 
chief flat on the green, where he lay motionless with 
the blood gushing from his mouth and nose, right be^ 
fore the entrance of his tent. The piper instantly 
(itruck with the enormity of the otience, turned his 
l)ack and fled, and in the hurry of lending assistance 
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to the chief no one noted this till the old gipsy queen 
called out. *' Is the dog to be allowed to escape 
thus V* On which Ellick Faa, the cliief's brother, 
threw off his coat, drew a rapier, and pursued him. 

There was not one of the sept, however, a match 
for the piper in speed, which had often been proved 
before, and at this time terror increasing it he shot 
away from his pursuers like a hare from a coUey 
dog. Another brother perceiving this, pursued also, 
and the chief recovering from the stunning blow fol- 
lowed behind, calling on his brothers to stop, but they 
neither heard nor regsfrded. Some of Gordon ihue 
piper^s near connexions next followed, both men and 
women, and the path down the river, over knowe 
and dell, was seen by the shepherds and peat- workers 
from the hills covered with a long line of gipsies, all 
running like mad people, and they said one to another, 
" There*s some drunken fray among the Faas, an' 
it'll no settle without blood." 

The piper kept quite a-head, and it is believed 
would have done so and far outrun all his pursuers. 
What then tempted him to take earth is unaccounta^ 
ble, for though far a-head and out of sight of his pur- 
suers, he bolted into the very first house he came to, 
which was the farm-house of Coggerhill. It so hap- 
pened that there was not a soul in the house but one 
young girl, who was standing at the kitchen table 
baking bannocks. She knew Gordon Faa the piper, 
for she had danced to his strains only three days be- 
fore, and she asked in astonishment ** What's the mat- 
ter? What's the matter ? Guide us, Gordon, what's 
the matter ?" 

" Nae ill to you, deary ; nae ill to you,'* said he, 
and flying into a comer of the milkhouse, he hid 
himself behind a salt barrel and a meal one. I can 
give the particulars of this catastrophe correctly, for 
It was the daughter oif that girl who related the story 
to me again when I was a boy. Her name was Tibby 
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Scott, and she lived with an only daughter at Craig« 
hill on Lord Napier's land, and 1 am sure sure is still 
remembered by many living. 

*< What's the matter, Gordon ?" said she. " Nae 
ill to you, deary," said he. *• But for God's sake din- 
na tell ony o' them that Pm here." 

He had not well done speaking when Ellick Faa 
entered, with a thirsty rapier ready in his hand. 
" Did you see a man, lassie V^ said he hurriedly ; 
" did you see a man ? Saw you aughts o' our 
piper here ?" 

" Na, said she, as if quite surprised by the question, 
on which Ellick uttered an oath and ran again to the 
door. But the view from that house being very ex- 
tensive all around, and he seeing no one flying, re- 
turned again into the house, and said, ♦* O d — him, 
he must be here !'' and instanly commenced a search, 
when the panting of the piper soon led to his discovery, 
Ellick seized him by the neck, and dragged him out 
to the middle of the kitchen-floor, white the piper 
seemed to be deprived of all power either to plead or 
fight, but arms he had none. Ellick trailed him ou 
on his bacH, and setting his foot on his throat, he 
stabbed him through the heart. He was standing on 
him with both his feet, the girl said, and wfien he 
pulled out his rapier from his breast, the blood spout- 
ed upwards against the loft. The piper died in- 
stantly. 

That blood remained on those joists and flooring 
for a century, and I have often looked at it myself in 
the old farm-house of Coggerhill, with a sort of awe 
and terror, although only a memorial of former days 
The chiefs younger brother next arrived, aid like- 
wise ran his weapon through the body of the piper, 
but it hardly shivered, he having been run through 
the heart at the first. The chief next arrived with 
his face and breast covered with blood ; but his rage 
and grief, when he saw Gordon the piper was mur- 
dered, is past describing. He cursed nis brethren fp]r. 
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their impetuosity, and the girl was wont to say, that- 
she* believed if he had a weapon in his hand be wpuld 
have slain them both. When his rage ha,d somewhat 
subsided, he lamented his fallen kinsman in the most 
dolorous and pathetic terms, and wept like a child 
over him, saying, " Thou art foully slain, Gordon, 
thou art foully slain ! and I would rather it had been 
myself, or either of them than thou. For it was I 
who was the aggressor ! yes, it was I — it was I !" 

Sundry others arrived, both men and women, and 
great was the lamentation for the fall of the piper, 
and dreadful the execrations on his murderers. They 
then took the byre door from its hinges, stretched the 
ghastly corpse upon that, and bore him back to the 
tent, where they wrapped the body up in linen and 
woollen, and buried it on the very spot where his 
chief fell when he knocked him down, and where his 
grave is to be seen to this day, on Brackbope RidgQ 
— and with one stone at the head, and another at the 
feet : a dreadful lesson to the insubordinate members 
of all clans. 

In the meantime, while this horrible and fatal affray 
was going on, and the gipsy men all away, the priest 
and Uvery-servant made their escape ; mounting their 
steeds, they rode with all their might, and reached 
the castle of Traquair before it was quite dark, where 
they related their grievous story, but not truly, to 
save themselves from the shame of leaving Mary be- 
hind. The truth was, that the priest pleaded very 
hard that Mary should accompany him ; but the old 
gipsy queen, and the other women that remained at 
the tent, would not suffer her to depart, but held her 
by force. The priest threatened her with the vent 
|[eance of Lord Traquair, and said he would send an 
armed body of men at once, who would not only take 
the young lady from them, but cut them all to pieces. 
But the old hag is s^id to have answered him in these 
Jbitter words : — 

'* A^, gang or ride your way«, ftod W*rp the Ear} 
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0* Traquair. We dinna gie that for him (snapping 
her fingers.) An* afore ye win the Kirk-Rigg, we'll 
mak her she sanna be worth the sending for, nor will 
she gang wi' ye if ye wad tak her. 

Mary cried most bitterly, and entreated the priest, 
by all that he held sacred to remain with her and be 
her protector ; but he was glad to escape with life 
and limb, and left Mary in a swoon, held down by 
three gipsy women. Therefore when he went toTra- 

Siuair, he said that they had fallen in with the powei"- 
ul gipsey gang called the Faas, and that the young 
lady for whom they were sent rather choose to remain 
with them and be their queen> than come to Traquair 
to be a servant. I^ady Traquair would not believe 
this report, after the letters she had had from her 
cousin, but the Earl believed it, and sent no succoun 

But there is a power far above that of the nobles 
of the eatth, that watches over truth and innocence ; 
and Mary failed not at every interval of hateful per- 
secution in this dreadful dilemma, to implore protec- 
tion of heaven; and her prayers were heard, for she 
was delivered, and that in a most wonderful manner. 

When the gang returned with the mangled and 
bloody (Corpse of the piper, her feelings received a 
fearful shock. She expected nothing but death from 
those lawless ruffians; but it was not death so miich 
ias dishonour that she dreaded ; and after the gipsy 
queen's speech to the priest, she had good reasons for 
dreading both. She however seized a clasp knife, 
and concealed it in her bosom, resolved, if any vio- 
lence was offered to her, to stab the aggressor, and if 
unable to accomplish that to stab herself. But the old ^ 
gipsy queen either missed the knife, which was a sort 
of^ closing dagger, and a most insidious and dangerous 
weapon, or some way or other suspected Mary's de- 
sign, for the three hags laid all hold of her at once, 
forced the knife from her, and tied her hands behind 
her back. 

When the piper's burial was over, the chief was 
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very down-hearted and out of tune. He was angry 
that the chaplain was gone ; he was angry that the 
young lady was detained against her will, and her 
hands bound behind her back. In short, he was angry 
with every thing, and ordered his mother to let Mary 
depart ; for he had no heart to compel her to submit to 
his will by force. 

" Not by force !" said she. " Hov|r |then should a 
queen of the Egyptians be wooed but by force? t 
thought I had a noble and daring son of thee, but t 
have only a chicken-hearted craven ! Where could 
you find such another queen as this thrust upon you 
by chance. The lite of her is not in broad Scotland ; 
and after proposing the thing, ta draw back ! Faugh ! 
force forsooth ! Where lives the maiden who does not 
like to be forced to some things ? I — ay I was laid 
on the bride-bed with your father, with my hands tied 
behind my back ; and what I was obliged to submit 
to, my daughter-in-law may well submit to after me. 
I would not have a queen of our brave and ancient 
tribe who was not taken by force, because otherwise 
she would not be worth having. Win her and wear 
her, say I. There she lies at your command. Lord 
Traquair may send for her to-morrow, -but I sent him 
word that before that time he should find her not 
worth the taking ; and neither would she go with his 
men if he would take her. Come, comrades, let us 
take a walk up by the Back Burn, and leave the 
young couple by themselves." 

Mary was then left in the tent with Lord John Fa, 
with her hands tied behind her back. He had, how- 
ever, used no violence with Mary, for she all her life 
spoke of him with respect. He had, perhaps, offered 
some — for it seems that he discovered the crosss in her 
bosom, which at once struck him speechless and mo- 
tionless. This golden cross, be it remembered, was a 
very affecting thing. It wjis an effigy of the Saviour 
on the cross, with large rubies for the nails, and 
smaller ones resembling the streaming of the bbod« 
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The MvaM, who certainly had known something 
about the Christian revelation, was so struck with the 
sight of this apparently bloody cross, that he shrunk 
back speechless and horrified, while Mary, seeing his 
perturbed looks, appeared as much terrified as he. At 
length, with a quivering lip, he spoke words to the 
following purpose :— ** Lady, you are the favoured of 
heaven; and rather than offer any violence to that 

Eure and lovely frame would I spill my own heart's 
lood. You are free. Here I loose you with my own 
hands, and fear not that one of our tribe dare so much 
as touch you with a foul finger.** 

Poor Mary was so overjoyed at this miraculous re- 
lief, that she kneeled at her deliverer's feet, and em- 
braced his knees ; and then, how astonished was the 
old reckless queen and her associates, at seeing the 
chief and the beauty meeting them walking arm in 
arm. The gipsies, of course, formed conclusions wide 
of the truth. 

But that very afternoon the chief mounted Mary on 
her own palfrey, and he and his two brethren accom- 
panied her as far as a place called Corse Cleuch, 
where she got the room to sleep in and they the barn ; 
and the next day they set her safely down at Traqliair 

fate, with every thing pertaining to her. Lord and 
.ady Traquair were highly pleased with the gene- 
rosity and kindness of this roving barbarian chief, and 
it was thought (but to the truth of this I cannot speak) 
that it was through the earl's powerful interest that 
there was never any cognizance taken of the piper's 
murder. It was as likely to have been occasioned by 
the times being so terribly out of loint: but so it was, 
that the two brothers escaped witn impunity. 

As for Mary, she seemed to have been born to a life 
of wild romance ; for no sooner had she shewn her 
face at Traquair than John Stewart, second son to 
the earl, and denominated The Tutor of Caberston, 
fell desperately in love with her, and intreated of hiai 
parents permisfiiion to marry her. They were hfgMy 
VOL. n. — p 
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indignant at the proposaU but finding him obstinately 
intent on his purpose, they were obliged to apply to 
Mary herself, and rely on her prudence. She was 
aware how well the voung gentleman loved, ard also 
how advantageous the match would have been, — ^for 
he was afterwards Earl of Traquair. JBut she listened 
to the admonitions of her new guardians, and the next 
time the Tutor addressed her, she gave him such a 
lecture on his imprudence in proposing such a thing* 
and of their great inequality in life, he being the son 
of a powerful nobleman, and she a poor nameless 
foundling, unacknowledged by any one, that the 

Joung man was astOBished, but nowise diverted from 
is purpose ; for in place of that, when he found her so 
disinterested, his love glowed fiercer than ever, and he 
determined, at all hazards, on making her his wife. 

Mary told the countess every thing candidly, and 
all the gentleman's vehement protestations ; and that 
acute lady perceived that, knowing her son's temper 
apd disposition, there was nothing for it but separating 
them. She therefore persuaded ner two sons Charles 
and John, to ^o on a visit to their relations in Niths- 
dale ; and in the meantime she smuggled off Mary to 
France, in company with two of her daughters, the 
ladies Lucy and Ann, with charges to them to get her 
introduced into the convent of Maisendre, with which' 
the Scottish Catholic nobility were all connected : so 
off they set to Edinburgh in the earl's huge lumbering 
carriage, and did not reach that city until dark of an 
autumn day, when they alighted at the earl's house in 
the Canongate. 

Mary had not well set foot on the pavement, when 
one touched her arm and said ^' Mary, I want to speak 
with you." 

Mary thought she knew the voice, and turned asid« 
with the woman without hesitation. It was her un- 
failing friend, Christy, who never lost sight of her ex- 
cept one of the nights, she was detained by the gipsies. 
On the very day that Mary left Laogley-l )ale poor 
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Christy vanished from Mrs, Clark's cottage. Who- 
eyer reads this will suppose that then she had gone 
home to her own dwelling at Thickside, But, alas! 
Thickside was no more her dwelling — the~Beatsons 
had been extirpated, and their ancient feudal territory 

Earted among the Scotts, and John of Thickside and 
is sons had shared in the fate of their brethren. So 
Christy had made up her mind to stick by her adopted 
daughter. She was sure she was a lady of quality, 
but who she was, or what she was, remained a mys- 
tery. The good woman, however, had plenty of to- 
kens to prove her protegee's origin, if ever she should 
be claimed ; in particular, the gold and ruby cross, 
which was locked about her neck and hung aown on 
her breast, was one that could never be disputed. She 
followed her to Traquair, and was there a day before 
her^ and ere she left home she got some intelligence 
that Mary was destined for a foreign convent. While 
Mary was at Traquair, Christy was refused admit- 
tance to her, and never saw her ; but when she set 
off for Edinburgh, she set off also, and was there be- 
fore her, and contrived to get the first word of her 
on her alighting from the carriage, and with the bus^ 
tie and confusion of taking out tne ladies and the lug- 
gage, Mary's retreat was never noted. 

" My dearest Mary," -said Christy, " leave these 
ereat people at onfee and retire again with me. Your 
doom is fixed if you refuse this, and you are to be sent 
to France and confined within the walls of a nunnery 
for life." 

" But do you not think, mother, that a life devoted 
to religion is the best life that a woman can lead?'* 
said Mary. 

'* No, no, Mary, that was not the end of wo- 
man's creation. She was made for the nourishing 
of the immortal mind and bringing up beings for 
eternity, and therefore it is mean and selfish in her to 
care only for herself. For my part, I would rather 
pee you take the evil and good things of life as they 
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come, to be a wife and a mother, than have you im- 
mured in a convent, even though that secured you of 
heaven at last." 

With arguments of this tendency, expressed in more 
homely but more forcible language, she persuaded 
Mary to elope with her, and abandon her noble friends 
and her luggage for ever. So the two went to the 
house of a Mistress Jardine, in a place called Alison 
Square. She was cousin german to Christy, and had 
often spent a few weeks with her at Thickside, and 
with that lady they took up their lodgings and lived 
in style, for Christy had plenty of the good red gold 
with her, and they lived at least as well as the ladies 
of Traquair did in their grand house in the Canongate. 
Christy also brought her darling several appropriate 
dresses, so that at this time Mary was really an angel 
in loveliness. 

Great was the stir among the earl's people when it 
was discovered that Mary was missing. It was the 
most unaccountable thing ever known! that a young 
lady should vanish stepping out of a coach, who had 
not ^n acquaintance, male or female, in Edinburgh, 
and leave all her baggage to whomsoever pleased to 
take possession of it. None could give any account 
of her, save that one pag^ said he saw her step aside 
on the plain stones, speaking to an elderly woman, 
but that being called on at the time he saw no more. 
The very worst construction was thus put on poor 
Mary's elopement, for sooth to say the Traquair 
young ladies hated her, finding they never could catch 
a glance from a gentleman when Mary was present, 
and they now asserted that their chaplain had told the 
truth, that she had reniained a night with the gipsy 
chief of her own free choice, and had now gone off 
with a lady of the town, of whom she could know 
nothing, on the very first hint ; and they charitably 
concluded that she was an undone creature, and that 
her personal beauty had been given her for her ruin* 
In the meanwhile, the Tutor of Caberston returned 
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from his visit to Nithsdalci and when he found that his 
darling Mary was smuggled away from him in rather 
an equivocal manner^ nis rage was quite boundless. 
He accused his mother fiercely to her face, and told 
her he would follow that inimitable girl to the limits 
of the earth, and defied the machinations of man or 
woman to deter him from the attainment of her. So 
mounting his horse he galloped straight to Edinburgh, 
determined, if she had gone on shipboard, to follow 
her straight to France and prevent her taking the veil ; 
but on reaching his father's house in Edinburgh, and 
finding that Mary was a-missing, his chagrin sur- 
passed all bounds, and to their evil insinuations, re- 
garding her, he not only turned a deaf ear, but cursed 
them all for a parcel of affected fools and idiots, ever 
to suppose that guilt or deceit could lurk beneath a face 
and form like those of Mary Melville. In short, Lord 
John, or the Tutor as he was commonly called, was 
in such a rage and in such chagrin that the family 
were distressed, and even frigntened about him. 
And when he was just at the worst, behold there ar- 
rived his half-cousin, George Maxwell, in search of 
the same lost beauty, and came straight to the earl's 
house, his nearest kinsman, in Edinburgh. 

The Tutor was happy at meeting him, being so 
much interested in the same discovery. They were 
very like each other, exactly of the same age, and 
though only half-cousins, there was a family resem- 
blance between them that was most singular; and 
when dressed in the same way, (and it is well known 
that the dresses of gentlemen, as well as ladies, were 
very formal in those days,) nO one C9uld distinguish 
the one from the other. 

They acreed between themselves to search for 
Mary Melville till they foutkd her, if she was alive 
and in Scotland, and that no ill blood might be between- 
them, to leave the appeal entirely to herself whei^^ 
found. It was not easy to find any one in Edinburgh 
t^eiif.. Th^r^ wav no half-doaon of pep^rs withacU' 
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▼ertisements goibg every day. There was nothing to 
rely on but bodily exertion and ocular proofl There 
was only one street in Edinburgh then ; the High 
Street and the Canongate, which is a continuation of 
the former, stretching from the Castle to the Palace. 
That street our two youug lovers traversed eveiy day, 
but always traversed it in vain. They attended at the 
private meetings of the Catholics, but they found her 
not. They went to every public place-*-to every 
popular meeting, whether sacred or civil, but Mary 
they could not discover. 

As they were walking up the Lawn-Market towards 
the Castle one day, a lady, a perfect angel in beauty, 
dressed in green silk, with a green turban and feathers, 
beckoned to them across half the street. They re- 
turned the salute, and walked on for a long time in 
Erfect silence, " Who in the world is that?" said 
axwell. 

*^ I think she is one of the Ladies Gordon,^' said 
Lord John. ** I don't know any other ladies of rank, 
and she is very like them in her stately manner and 
superb dress. She is, however, a beautiful young 
creature." 

They walked on in silence again until coming up 
to the Castle-Hill. " My Lord John," said Maxwell, 
" it strikes me that that lady who smiled and beckoned, 
to us was no other than Mary Melville, the young 
lady for whom we are so anxiously searching." 

^* Impossible !" exclaimed Lord John. *^ Sne is, in 
my opinion. Lady Mary Gordon." But then stopping, 
and making himselfsome inches higher, he exclaimed, 
*' Good heavens, is it possible that that exquisite spleo» 
did being could be Mary Melville !" 

** There is something, my lord, that schoolfellows 
never forget,'' said Maxwell, ^ and there was a smile 
and some dimples yonder which I am sure could be 
Aobody's but M ary -8 P 

^ I^ us follow then," said the Tutor, ** and trace 
liur to liMr i]oniicUfi, Jl^ is vortli tke l<Mid^ 
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at all events* If that really was Mary^ what a 
jewel !" 

The two kinsmen then wheeled round and pursued 
down the High Street, but did not overtake the two 
ladies, as they had turned off to the right for the Horse 
Wynde, that led to their lodgines. Shortly after that 
Maxwell fell sick, either from disappointed love or of 
vexation at the insinuations constantly poured into his 
ears against his adored Mary. However, sick he 
grew and took to bed, and his physician said it was 
agitation of mind that caused his illness. 

The Tutor was now left to prowl about by himself, 
which he did every day, always keeping a sharp look- 
out for the lady dressed in green silk; and one day 
when he was taking a look at the Palace of Holyrood, 
the splendid home of his royal relatives, whom should 
he meet face to face in the gallery but the identical 
lady in green silk, his admired Mary Melville, leaning 
on the arm of old Christy of Thickside. 

" Miss Melville !" exclaimed he. ** Blessed be all 
the powers above that I have at last found you out!" 

" And pray, wherefore, sir ?" said Mary. 

** Because, with vour dear permission, we shall never 
part again," said he. 

. ** It will be very long before vou attain that, sir ?*' 
said Mary, rather saucily. *^ I know my distance bet- 
ter, and have got some feeling lectures about that be* 
fore now." 

And with that she moved off along the gallery, 
n»aking the plumes in her turban nod in a rather dis- 
dainful manner. "Mary! my dear Mary!" cried 
Christy, ^* Pray whaten a bee has gotten into yout 
bead the day ? Are ye gane daft, lassie T" But Mary 
capered on, and down me stair she went, Christy 
ran back to J^rd John, taking him all the while, be it 
noted, for George Maxwell, uid making a real coUi> 
Inr eoQrtesy, said, " Dear, dear, sir ! Ye see Mary hat 
,ta*en some o* her tantrums the day. They're aueer 
creatures, thae young woimnj Jt's impossibM to 
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comprehend them. For I can tell you ae thing, that 
she likes you better than baith her meat an' her driok. 
Ay, than either her right hand or her right ee, or than 
a* the men o' Scotland put thegither. An' tak ye an 
auld fool's word for't, ye're as sure o' her as ye're 
sure o' your denner the day. In an honourable way, 
that's to say." 

" Thank you, thank you, for the dear information \^ 
said the Tutor ; at the same time holding out a hand- 
ful of silver, and gold pieces to her. 

" Na, na ! Na, na 1 I want nane p' your siller an' 
gowd, sir !*' cried Christy, holding her closed fist above 
her head. '* Mary has mair gowd than baith her an' I 
can count or ever will be able to count a' our days, I 
believe. Na, na I Keep your siller to plenish your 
hq^se when you get Mary, for I assure ye that will be 
to do, and in some style, too ! Only this I can assure 
ye o', if you want to hae Mary in an honourable way, 
ye're sure o' her." * 

Lord John stood like a statue, saying within him- 
self, " The daughter of a nobleman ! More gold than 
she will ever be able to count I Of a Catholic noble- 
man, who died for the cause ; and such a jewel for 
beauty ! In love with me, too ! I'll have her in spite 
of all the kinsmen and kinswomen on earth. TU have 
Mary Melville ! Yes, I'll have her to myself, let them 
all say what they will.'* 

Christy hurried after her darling and adopted dauglu* 
ter, and overtaking her in the, area, she said, " Dear, 
dear, Mary! What gart ye take the strunts at the 
young laird the day ? Ye ken how weel he likes yet 
an' I ken gayen weel how somebody likes him. 1- 
oanna understand thae dortie fits. I'm sure when I. 
was young, I never took ony o' thae dortie fits at the , 
qfian I liket, except aince by the by,*' 
. "Stop, stop, aear mother Christy! What are ye 
speaking about V* said Mary. <^ Yon young gentte* 
nsMi w^ no other than the Lord John Stewart of Tra 
q/miPt or the Tutor of Caberston, i^s he in (galled, H^ 
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is a youth of a haughty and imperious temper, and of 
a high though amiable family ; but> in short, a young 
nobleman \vhom I would no more think of marryine 
than the Prince of Wales, to be a discredit to his high 
and proud ancestry. He made love to me before, but 
I like him very ill." 

" Dear Mary ! If yon be nae George Maxwell, the 
laird of Langley, I never saw him." ' 

"I tell you he's no more the laird of Langley than 
vou are, but the Lord John Stewart, the Tutor of Ca* 
berston." 

" Then what hae I done, Mary I What hae I done ! 
I told him that I was sure he had your heart, an' that 
if he axed you in an honourable way he should hae 
you. I e'en gae him my word o' honour on it." 

" Then you have done very wrong, mother Christy, 
and that which may lead to much ill. He is only 
George Maxwell's half-cousin, and I know there is a 
singular family likeness between them. But could you 
not distinguish the impetuous and haughty looks of the 
one from the modest and respectful looks of the 
other T Ah ! there is something in the features of early 
schoolfellows which never can oe forgotten, and which 
even a half or a whole century could not efiace from 
the mind. Had he been George Maxwell, of Lnng- 
ley, my mischievous and teasing youthful playmate, I 
do assure you my behaviour would have oeen far 
otherwise. But I understand he is living in the same 
house with his cousins, and a great favourite there, 
so that I have but a small chance of any ihrther no* 
tice from him. But it shall be long before I make any 
efforts to obtain it" 

" Ah, ye hae a prood speerit, Mary ! An' its proper 
an' fitting that ye should too : for I ken mair about ye 
than ye ken yoursel, if some reports be true. But ye 
sal never hear them frae me, unless I can reach the 
foundation o' them." 

** Hush, hush !" said Mary. ** See there is the Lord 
John Stewart following us ; and as I am firmly re« 
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solved to resist his proffers, whatever they may be, I 
beg that we may elude him some way or olher that I 
may not be harassed by his courtship. 

"Ye're a queer lassie, Mary; for I wad think the 
offer of a young nobleman for a husband was no that 
bad." 

They, however, went into a nobleman's house on 
the right hand side of the Potter-Row, and as soon as 
the Tutor saw them fairly housed, he ran home and 
hasting up to Maxwell, who was sitting in his room 
with a napkin about his head, and some cordials or 
medicines beside him, told him that he had met with 
Mary Melville, and though he had not got her verbal 
consent to marry him, he had gotten that of the old 
dame who had the charge of her. That she was 
really the most lovely creature that ever trode the face 
of the earth. And as Lord John seems to have been 
a forthright honest fellow, he told him at once where 
she lived. 

George Maxwell arose and dressed himself, ill as he 
was, and went straight to the nobleman's house, and 
desired to speak to Miss Melville. No such person 
was knovni there. Maxwell retired modestly as one 
who had been hoaxed, and just at the door he met the 
Tutor, who gave him a look of high offence as if he 
thought he had been taking advantage of him. 

** She is not here, my lord," said Maxwell. 

" Not here !" said he. *^ I know better ;" and rapping 
londly, a footman came to the door, when Lord John 
asked for Miss Mary Melville. 

** I know of no such lady, sir," said the footman. 
** But as you asked the same qnestion not five minutes 
ago, pray may I request your address." 

" Lord John Stewart, of Traquair,'* said he. 

Now it so happened that the Earl of Traquair had 
been the lord of the mansion's great friend and patron. 
I think his name was Anstruther, a baronet and one 
of the Judges of the Court of Session ; so when he 
heard Lord John announce his name, he hastened into 
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the lobby, welcomed him, and compelled him to come 
in and be introduced to his family, loading him with 
every sort of attention and kindness, and then enquired 
jocularly who the Miss Melville was whom he was 
asking so anxiously after. 

The Tutor answered, that she was a young lady 
who had been recommended to the care of his father 
and mother, but that she had eloped from them, and 
they were m6st anxious to recover her, as she was an 
heiress and the daughter of a nobleman who had suf- 
fered for his adherence to the cause of King Charles. 

" Melville, Melville !" said the Judge. " There 
must be some mistake, for no nobleman of that name 
in Britain has suffered either in person or forfeiture 
for such adherence. Are you sure she is not liady 
Mary Montgomery T She would, indeed, be worth 
looking after." 

" No ; we Lave known her always only by the name 
of Miss Melville." 

" Then it is sdnae deception. Lord John ; some cheat 
depend on it, and* me less you trouble yourself about 
her the better. Come, look round you ; what think 
you of my daughtei-s here ?" 

Lord John did look round the room, for how could 
he avoid it. He perceived there was one of the 
young ladies very pretty. She chanced to be a young 
widow with a fortune, but he thought no more of it at 
that time. The Judge then said jocularly, ** But my 
dear Lord John, what tempted you to suppose that 
this lost sheep, this stray runaway beauty of yourp, 
could be an inmate here ?" 

" For the best of all reasons," said the Tutor. *^ For 
I traced her into your door — saw her admitted and 
welcomed." 

" That is the most singular circumstance I ever 
heard," said the Judge. But seeing his three daugh- 
ters begin to titter and blush, and look very sly to one 
another, he asked an explanation. They would not 
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give it, but laughed louder, blushed deeper^ and bowed 
aown their faces to their knees. 

** I don't understand this at all/' said the Judge. 
«'My Lord John can vou explain it to me? There 
must be something under this. I beg, my dear girls, 
that you will explain what you mean. Was Miss 
Melville really here yesterday ?" 

'* Why, sir, it is rather an awkward circumstance, 
and I pity the noble young gentleman with all my 
heart," said the handsome widow. " But the truth 
is that there was a lady here yesterday, a young lady 
clad in green — a very fine girl, but accompanied by 
an old plain country-looking dame. They were 
ushered in here, and the young lady begged pardon 
and said, that she was watched and haunted by a gen- 
tleman whom she disliked exceedingly,- and whom she 
wished by all means to elude, and that she was obliged 
to take shelter in our house to mislead him. She 
stood at that window and watched until he went out 
of sight, and then took her leave. She was quite a 
lady — a very fine girl indeed ! But from the appear- 
ance of her patroness, I would not say that she is any 
better than she should be." 

Lord John's face grew red, then pale, and then red 
again, ye* he could not help giving a sly smile to the 
lovely ana wicked widow. He rose to go away, but 
the Baronet and judge compelled him to stay to a fa* 
mily dinner, declaring at the same time that he had 
been more obliged to his father than any man on 
earth. , 

When the footman admitted Lord John, he took 
him for the same gentleman who had called a few 
minutes before, for everybody mistook the one cousin 
for the other, their dress and looks being precisely the 
same, so he shut the door, and Maxwell was left by 
himself to saunter about in the street and do as he 
liked. In less than five minutes who should appear 
but the lovely Mary Melville and old Christy of 
Thickside. Maxwell ran to them, and never was a 
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lover better received. When he took Mary's hand 
and kissed it, the tears streamed down her cheeks^ 
and the three all returned straight back to Mrs. Jar- 
dine's again> to Mary's lodging. Every thing was 
soon understood between them. Their hearts had 
both understood it beforehand it appeared at once that 
they were inseparable. 

** Now, dear, dear Mary, just tell me this," said 
Christy. " Will ye ever presoom to say or pretend 
that that's no the gentleman we met in Holyrood- 
house the tither day, wha I promised you to — in an 
honourable way; that's to say V* 

^* No more tnan"I am you or you me, Christy. Do 
you think old schoolfellows can ever forget one another? 
Never I If you knew how oft I had been between 
these now broad shoulders, and how oft pinched and 
tickled by those mischievous hands, you would not 
suppose I could mistake his face again." 

" Aih, wow, sirs ! But there's mony wonderfu' 
things i' this warld ! An' mony wonderfu' changes !" 
exclaimed Christy. " But love biziness gangs on the 
same an' the same for ever ! Aye love an' aye love ! 
an' aye generation an' generation ! fra the werry day 
that our aulcl father Aedie fell to this day ; an' some 
think that was the werry thing that brak him too." 

" Whisht, whisht !" said Maxwell, " and inquire at 
Mrs. Jardine if she has any room for me, for my cou- 
sin John Stewart is so violently in love with Mary, and 
such a violent young man altogether, that I would ra- 
ther live beside you or near you than in the Earl's 
fsMnily. It would be so delightful to see you every 
day." 

Mrs. Jardine could not spare him a parlour and 
bed-roomv but she got him both right opposite, from 
which, though he could not properly speak, he could 
make signs every hour of the day ; so that the two 
lovers generally spent the greater part of the day to- 
gether, walked together, took their meals together ; 
but on Sunday, going to a private chapel together^ 

VOL. 
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who should they meel in front of the altar bat Lord 
John Stewart Mary was dressed in pure white that 
da^, with a white gauzQ veil, and no man could con* 
ceive an angel, far less a virgin, more lovely. When 
Lord Jonn saw them enter, arm in arm, his counte? 
nance flamed with rage. He was in love with Mary^ 
fervently, deeply in love ; aitd after the agreement he 
had made witli his kinsman, he conceived himself un- 
dermined and insulted ; and as Maxwell had left his 
father's house in the Canongate privately, he weened 
that Maxwell himself was conscious of the advantage 
he had taken. So, on leaving mass, he came sternly 
up and asked his cousin's address, which was given 
without reserve, and that same evening, Sunday 
though it was, Lord John sent him a challenge by the 
hand of Lord Adam Gordon. Maxwell would wil- 
lingly have entered into an explanation; but Lord 
Adam, who was likewise the Tutor's cousin, had no 
such instructions, so he refused all kind of capitulation, 
and the challenge was of course accepted, the place 
appointed, and every thing settled for the next morn" 
ing at sun-rising. 

But now a particular difficulty occurred to Max- 
well. Where was he to find a second t He had not 
one gentleman acquaintance in Eninburgh, save Lord 
John Stewart himself. There was, he knew, a sort 
of writer body who had done a good deal of business 
faithfully for the late Mr. Maxwell, his . father, and 
also for himself in his minority, whose name was 
Johny Fairbaim ; so, considering him a friend, he ran 
to him and told him his circumstances, begging of 
him to be his second, and telUn^ him at tne same 
time that he was the only son of his old friend Mr. 
Maxwell, of Langley. 

The writer was sitting in his little snug parlour at 
the top of three stairs in St. Jame's Court, reading his 
Bible, that day beinff (as may be remembered) the 
sabbath. But when ne heard the young mkn's name 
and request, instead of appearing distressed he ap- 
peared to regard him with laughter andooatempt 
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«* Ay, ay, man/' said he, •*80 thou's the son o' my 
first an' best friend, George Maxwellt An' thou's 
gawn to thraw away thy life in a sinfu* combat, likely 
about some wench ; without thinking what is to be- 
come of thee mother and of the family name. O, 
man ^ thou's a great fule ! An' then to think that 
Johny Fairbaim wad bear thee out in sickan madness! 
That's the maist ridiculous o' the hale I But there's 
ae thing I can do for thee, which is mainly requisite. 
I'll draw out thee testment. It shaU only cost thee 
ten puns." 

George Maxwell stood thoughtful for a few minutes, 
and then said, **By the by, that should have been 
done. * But there is no time now. I must go and look 
after a second. The thing is settled." 

*'Now stop, my dear callant, and think for a wee,'* 
said Johny, " an' I'll convince ye that ye're ane o' the 
greatest fules in the warld. The morn's morning ye 
maun either murder a kinsman, or he may murder 
you. If ye murder him, ye will leeve a miserable life 
o* remorse, an' be passed into hell-fir6 at last, like a 
bouking o' foul blankets into a tub. An' gin he mur- 
der thee, which is the maist likely o' the twa, how do 
you think thou'lt set up thee face to thee Maker, or 
what wilt thee say for theesel ? Couldst thou really 
hae the assurance to say, * Now thou seest. Sire, that 
I's corned sooner to thee than I intendit. But it hap- 
pened that a friend of mine an' I fell out about a wencn, 
an' then ye see it grew an affair o honour, an' I hae 
thrown away my life there*s nae doubt o't. But thou 
maun just excuse me, for ye ken a gentleman's naetb- 
ing at a' without his honour.' What think'st though 
the Judge's answer wad be to thee? I think I can tell 
thee. It wad be, * Tak that chap awa' wi' his honour, 
an' plunge him wi* his heels upmost into the hottest 
kittle o' boilinff brimstone thou cani^t find, an' let him 
setter there tin he team to ken the value o' his tint 
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Maxwell could not stand this satire. He found he 
had come to the wrong man, so he turned his back 
and fled ; but the satiric limb of the law followed, call- 
ing out, "Na, na, stop. I's no done wi' thee yet. 
Thou hast forgot the testment an' the ten puns. Ah, 
fule, fule, fule !*' added he, as Maxwell's feet blattered 
down the lowest stair. 

Maxwell was now hard put to it, for there was not 
one individual in or near Edinburgh of whom he had 
the least knowledge, ^ut with the bee honour in his 
head, and half-crazed with that and some inward 
gnawings, he ran up toward the castle, to try if any 
one oflicer there would stand his second. But in 
going up the castle hill a curious chance befel him. 
He perceived a fine-looking young gentleman sitting 
apparently much interested in the view toward the 
north, so he joined him and asked him the names of 
such and sucn places, and at once perceived from his 
dialect that he was from his own country. " I per- 
ceive, sir, that you are a gentleman. In that no one 
can be mistaken," said Maxwell, the duel alone occu- 
pying his mind. The stranger stared in his face, and 
thought him mad. ** I am unknown here, sir, and I 
think, from your tongue, that you are from my own 
country. Pray will you be so kind as stand my second 
in a duel to-morrow morning ?" 

" With all my heart," said the other, " for I know 
that none but a gentleman would either give or ac- 
cept of a challenge. Therefore I am your man de- 
pend on it. Name the place and hour." 

*^The place," said Maxwell, **is Nicholson's small 
park— -the furthest away one. The time is at the sun- 
rising. I am George Maxwell of Langley, and my 
opponent is the Lord John Stewart of Traquair." 

" And I am likewise George Maxwell," said the 
stranger ; " a countryman and relation of your own. 
I am a younger son of the family of 8pringkell,.and 
a student at tne college here.*' 

'* Then God bless you for a nobte-hearted feflow* 



We ^riB Indeed* near relations, and both named after 
the same noble progenitor." 

^<Why I do not expect that God wiU bless me 
much the more for this undertaking. But a Borderer 
likes always to see a trick of his old trade. Nothing 
to hkn like a bout at crown-cracking. Pray wiU I 
get a caff at the second? Who is he?" 

** I believe he is one of the young Gof dons of 
Huntly, likewise a cousin of my own ; so it unfortu- 
nately happens that we are all relations together who 
are engaged in this quarrel." 

" Nay, he is no relation to me that I know of. Ml 
fight him. It is said that those highlanders are good 
at the broad-sword, or clavmore as they call it. But 
if Lord Adam Gordon will fight me with the Border 
long cut-and-thrust, I will bet a hundred pounds to 
his twelve pennies on the issue. I wish you would 
give up your quarrel with Lord John Stewart to me- 
if 1 don't settle him, never trust a Maxwell again." 

" This is the devil of a fellow, that I ever met with!*' 
thought the other Maxwell to himself, turning round 
and indulging in a burst of laughter. " No, no, my 
brave namesake, that will never do. I have accepted 
Lord John's challenge, and I'll fight him whatever 
may be the consequence. It is for all that is dear to 
me in life, to which he has no more right nor claim 
than you have." 

"Ho! hem! I understand it ! Well, I'll fight him 
for you, and lay no claim to the girl neither. Is it a 
bargain ?" 

" No, no ; speak not of that, but meet me very- 
early at my lodgings to-morrow morning." 

«< Never fear ! riT be with you, and ITT see you get 
justice too, by G — d !" 

The opponents met next morning in a small inclb- 
sure, somewhere about where Rankeilor Street now is.. 
And it having been agreed on that they were to fi^t 
with long two-edged swords, d.B was then the custom,, 
before the word was given to begin^ young Maxwell 
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of Springkell said to the other second, *^ What sti|ttx>S6 
we should also take a turn in the meantime, Lord 
Adam 1 " 

** We have no quaitel, sir," said the other. . 
"No, true, we have no quarrel; but when friends 
are fighting, t hate to stand and look on. Please 
then, my lord, to draw ?" * 

Lord Adam complied. The word was givei), and 
the two pairs began at the same time. The Maxwells 
soon found with whom they had to do. In the course 
of from ten to fifteen seconds. Lord Adam disarmed 
his opponent without shedding a drop of his blood. 
The other was a very hard battle indeed, and it ap- 
peared to both the seconds that Maxwell had rather the 
best of it, At length they were both wounded — Max- 
well seriously. Then was the time that the other 
Ma'xwell ought to have interposed and made peace, 
and for (he neglect of that he was sore blamed after- 
wards. But he was stupified by his sudden defeat, 
and could do nothing but stand staring at Adam Gor- 
don with a sword in either hand. At length Lord 
John wounded Maxwell for the third time, closed with 
him and downed him, and had just his hand raised to 
run him through the heart, when Gordon seized his 
arm, and wrenched his sword from his hand, address- 
ing him in terms so severe that I do not choose to 
repeat them. He then led him from the field, but as 
he was forced away, he turned and said, with great 
bitterness, *' I must go, since it is your will ; but Pil 
have the lady still, in spite of his heart's blood," 

As they were going off the field, Gordon turned 
iround and struck his opponent's sword into the earth 
till it sunk to the hilt saying, " There is your grand 
fiword, Maxwell ; I hope the next time you use it you 
will use it better, and in a more legitimate cause.'* 
Maxwell never sot over that sudden defeat Some 
said it broke his heart and killed him, as he deemed 
his arm unequalled. I think he <lied abroad^ but am 
:QOt certain. 
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Maxwell conducted his friend home, and Dr. Ben- 
net dressed his wounds, expressing considerable doubts 
of his recovery. Mary attended him without the 
least restraint or affectation, wept over him, and blamed 
him sore for risking his life for her, adding one day* 
" Did you ever think that any body could take me from 
you V* 

It is impossible to conceive, far more to describe, 
how dear she became to Maxwell. He felt that she 
was thQ dearest part of his being, both soul and body, 
and that he never could exist without her. - In the 
mean time. Lord John Stewart having found her out, 
offered her marriage in perfect sincerity, and was not 
a little astonished, as well as chagrined, when he found 
that she absolutely refused him : and he being a young 
nobleman of that wild impetuous temper that he 
could not brook opposition to his will in any thing, 
told her plainly on going away that he would have 
her, either by foul or fair means, that she might de- 
pend on. 

This frightened her and her lover both, for they 
knew' that Lord John would try to be as good as his 
word, and the two were married forthwith by a 
wo^rthy old priest, who had been reduced by the 
change of times from the highest to the lowest grade 
of his profession ; and, even before George Maxwell 
was very fit for the journey, the two set out for Lang- 
ley Dale on horseback: old Christy absolutely refusing 
to ride, took her foot for it, and was home before 
them. 

Lord John took the best and most rational amends 
for his disappointment that any man could do, for the 
very next week he was married to the handsome 
young widow, Lady Weir, the daughter of his father's 
friend. Sir Philip Anstruther, the judge. 

When George Maxwell and his lovely bride reached 
home, they were coldly received by Lady Langley, 
and informed, to their utter consternation, that tbey 
were not worth a farthing in the world, for that owing 
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%6 the part that her late husband had acted \rilh the 
royalist lords, the estate wais sequestrated, as well as 
the furniture, even to the dishes and spoons, and every 
thing to be sold by public auction, the forfeiture 
having passed the Great Seal The estate was ex- 
posed to sale in the Royal Exchange at Edinburgh. 
No man offered money for it. Then came the roup 
of the household furniture and cattle, at which a great 
concourse of people attended, when, behold, an old 
country-looking wife bought up every thing. At first 
she had to buy up some articles rather dear, neverthe- 
less she would not let one of them go away ; but soon 
a whisper ran that she was an agent for Lady liang- 
ley, and then, so high was the respect entertained for 
the old family) that no one would bid a farthing over 
old Christy's head* She got every thing at her own 
price. She actually got richly carved chairs at two- 
pence a-piece, and splendid tables for sixpence each. 
The auctioneer was astonished, but all his eloquence 
signified nothing. He got many to laugh at him, but 
not one to bid him money save old Christy. He at 
length was driven to the allprnative of just asking, 
" See, old lady, what will you give for this ?'* and the» 
strike it off to her whatever she offered. He at one 
lime said, " Ladies and gentlemen, this is very re* 
markable. Certainly this old lady has bewitched you 
and tongue-tied you every one, else you have no re- 
gard for your own interests. Here is a state-bed 
mounted in full, containing every thing requisite for a 
king lying down in. I am sure this l^d, as it stands, 
cost upwards of a hundred pounds. We shall begin 
it as low as thirty pounds. Who bids thirty pounds 
for it I Will nobody offer thirty pounds for this splen- 
did piece of furniture, with mattresses, feather-beds, 
sheets, and coverlets ? Only thirty pounds." 

** I'll gie you thirty pennies for it, man ; an* that's a 
fair offer frae ae friend till another.'* 

** Old witch, that you are ! I wish that you had been 
a hundred miles hence to-day !" 

" Dear, what wad hae com'd o* your roup then V 
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** But remember, old madam, that every thing is to 
be ready money here to-day." 

" Hout, na ! ye'il surely gie me sax months' credif. 
It's the gate o' this coohtry. We never pay aught in 
less than sax months." 

*^ It must be on better security than you are likely 
to bring then." 

" Oo, I'll gie you the government creditors for my 
security, as you an' them hae been sae muckle obliged 
to me the day, ye canna refuse that ye ken." 

" Well, ladies and gentlemen, my instructions are 
to sell every thing within and without the house* 
Every thing on the premises for what it will brinsj so 
I am compelled to proceed. There is only one half- 
crown bidden for this elegant bed! Does none bid 
more ? ' Two and sixpence, once ! Two and sixpence, 
twice ! Going, going I Gone ! Devil take the old 
witch ! This is deplorable ! What shall I do ?' 

The same thing went on the whole day. The 
crowd got so much amused with the dilemma in which 
the auctioneer was placed, that there was a roar of 
laughter constantly going through it, and I believe if 
it had been for nothing more than the fun of the thing, 
no one would have bid a penny. No one did, how^- 
ever. Christy got every thing dtt her own estimate. 
She got a pair of capital bay mares for nine shillings 
and sixpence, and/)ne cow for sevepence-halfpenny. 
The whole sum came to a mere trifle, which Christy 
paid down in good yellow gold, placing the family ex- 
actly as they were before the forfeiture, and yet she 
still went and lodged with widow Clark as usual, and 
would by no means stay in the mansion-house, mo- 
destly judging that she was not fit company for them 
and their guests. 

Before the assemblage parted that ni^ht, the auc- 
tioneer announced that the estate of Langley Dale was 
to be sold at the cross at Dumfries on the 7th of April, 
in seven lots, which he specified, and every one of 
whiob was to be knocked down to the highest bidder 
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for ready money only. Well, the 7th of April came, 
but as ready money was as scarce in Scotland then 
as at present, there were not very many purchasers 
attended. In the meantime the story had spread over 
the whole country about old Christy, and it was re* 
ported and believed that all the Maxwell's had com- 
oined to preserve the estate in the family, and had 
employed this old woman as the most unfeasible agent 
they could fix on, and every one rejoiced at the stra- 
tagem, and at the part old Christy had acted. There 
were three of the Maxwells had agreed to buy up the 
mansion-house and the farm around it for their young 
relation, but farther they had not resolved to credit 
him in the ticklish state he. stood with the new go- 
vernment. 

The auctioneer was placed upon a raised platform 
with the clerk beside him. The mansion-house of 
Langley was first exposed, with the garden, offices, 
and farm adjoining, at the moderate upset price of 
£ 10,000 Scots. Springkell was just going to offer 
the upset price for the behoof of the present proprietor, 
when, behold, old Christy stepped forward and offered 
500 merks ! 

If any body had but seen the astonishment of the 
clerk and auctioneer when they saw their old friend 
appear before them again ; their jaws actually fell 
down, and they looked like men bewitched or as if 
struck with a palsy. They perceived how the sale 
would go, and how they would be regarded by their 
employers, and their spirits sunt within them ; so after 
a great deal of palaver the lot was knocked down to 
Christy for 500 merks, a sum rather short of £27— 
at this very time it is let at £243. 

George Maxwell being there among his noble and 
most respectable relations, would not let one of them 
open their mouths to bid for him as soon as old Christy 
appeared, so the sale went on much as before. There 
were plenty there who knew old Christy, and the 
whisper soon went round that this was the ageqt of 
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the Maxwells again^ and not one person would bid a 
farthing against her. She bought up the whole at 
her own price, and the last farm, that of Auchenvoo^ 
which a friend of my own now possesses, she obtained 
at not the twentieth part of what is now paid for it in 
annual rent. 

There was some demur about the payment. Among 
the treasure which Christy got with Mary when a 
baby, there were a great number of foreign gold coins 
of which she did not know the sterling value, but on 
which she had set nominal value of her own, some- 
thing proportioned to the size. These the agents for 
the sale refused to take, and tried on that account to 
reverse the whole bargain. But the Maxwell's backed 
old Christy and appealed to the sheriff. Sir Roger 
Kirkpatrick, who knew as little about the value of 
the coins as any of them did. But he loved the old 
Maxwells, and took a most excellent way of settling 
the dispute. He made them take so much of the 
sterling coin of the realm and weigh the foreign coin 
against it, and pronounced the one as of the same 
value with the other. As this came very nearly to 
one-third more than Christy had set upon her foreign 
specie, the estate turned out to be very cheap at last. 
These transactions were all a mystery to the Max- 
wells. Christy had never mentioned Mary's treasure 
to any living save to Lord John Stewart oy mistake, 
and he having lost her and married a rich widow in- 
stead, thought no more of it ; and they really imagined, 
like the rest of the country, that she was the secret 
agent of the clan. She would not live with them, 
but still with Mrs. Clark ; but there was no endear* 
ment that they did not load her with, for there were 
they established in their ancient property freer of bur* 
dens than it had ever been since it came into the pos* 
session of the family, and all bestowed on them by a 
poor old widow, by what means thoy could not com* 
prehend. 
Lady Sfary Montgomery had been oalled ovec 
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every cross in the south of Scotland and north of Eng- 
land once a-year, for a number of years, and £100 
offered for her discovery, that being the only means 
then in use of advertising ; and it so happened that 
Lord John Faa, the king of the gipsies, was the man 
who discovered her to her friends and actually gained 
the reward, — a generous and kind action seldom 
misses it. ^' He nad been guilty of some fact, but I 
canna just be telling e'enow what that fact was," as 
Mrs. Macknight used to say ; but certain it is he was 
lying in Ary prison at the time when he heard the pro- 
clamation through his grated loophole, and when the 
description was read of the golden cross set with ra- 
bies, which was locked round her neck, he was cer- 
tain he could find a clue for her discovery. 

He accordingly, the next day, sent for Sir James 
Montgomery, and disclosed to him all that he knew 
about the young lady. How that she had once fallen 
into his hands by mere chance. That she had even 
been delivered to him with her hands bound behind 
her back, but that he was so much impressed by her 
beauty, her tears, &nd above all, by the bloody cross 
of ffold upon her breast, that he instantly released her 
and conducted her in safety to the castle of Traquair, 
where he delivered her to the ladies of that mansion, 
th Now this must have been a Sir James Montgomery 
of Ayrshire, and not as I supposed. Sir James of 
Stanhope ; for I know that Faa was lying in the prison 
of Ayr, and that he sent for Sir James Montgomery, 
who attended him on the very day that he sent, and 
listened to the gipsy lord's narrative with wonder and 
astonishment. He instantly bailed him from prison, 
armed and mounted him, and took him in his train as 
a witness who could not be deceived. There was, 
however, no deception attempted. When they ar-^ 
rived at Traquair House the Earl and the Countess 
were from home, having gone abroad ; but Lord 
Linton, Lord John, his young wife, and another 
young lady were there, ana welcomed Sir James with - 
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lall the usual kindness and hospitality for which the 
family had been long remarkable ; and the Tutor, whb 
knew most about trie young lady, told Sir James at 
once that the young lady who had been recommended 
to their family under the name of Mary Melville, had 
eloped from them, and was now married to a young 
kinsman of their own, Mr. Maxwell, of a place called 
Langley. That he had since heard that their lands 
had been forfeited, and that they had been rouped out 
at the door, and he knew no further about them. He 
tsaid not a word about his own love or the duel he had 
fought for her, his wife being present ; but he told Sir 
James further, that she was supposed to be the daugh- 
ter of a nobleman who had suflered in some way for 
his adherence to King Charles, but who he was could 
never be discovered. That he thought he had heard 
his mother once speak of a cross set with jewels, but 
for his part he had never seen it, and knew not posi- 
tively whether it was of her or some other lady that 
the countess had then been speaking. Perhaps it was 
hers, for there was something said about an M. M. 
being on it. 

Sir James clapped his hands for joy. **Itis she! \ 

it is she indeed !" cried he. ** My own dear and long- 
lost ward ! Her husband is fortunate ! She is worth 
fifty thousand a-year to him, exclusive of long and 
heavy arrears, which are due to her, but all are well 
secured." 

He rode straight to Langley Dale next day, and 
found his long-lost kinswoman a lovely, beloved, and 
happy wifcf though rather, as they themselves sup- 
posed, in poor circumstances, as they were indebted 
for all that they possessed to a poor old woman, who 
had acted the part of a mother to Mary from her 
earliest recollection. 

When Sir James alighted at Langley gate with his 
train of three armed followers, there was no little stir 
within the house, visitors of such apparent rank being 
rarely seen there. He told his name and designation^. 

TOL. II. — R 
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and said he wanted a private word of the young' lady 
of the mansion. He was shown into a room, and 
Mary instantly came to him with a pale face, won- 
dering what a great baronet could want with her. 
After the usual compliments and salutations had 
passed. Sir James saia, while Mary stood actually 
panting for breath, '< My dear young lady, I hope I 
come with good tidings to you T' 

** Thank you. Sir James, thank you, though I can- 
not conceive what those tidings may be." 

•*Pray, will you allow me one look of the medal 
suspended from that gold chain around your neck V* 

Mary pulled it out and presented it, on which Sir 
James kneeled and kissed certainly the most beautiful 
crucifix that ever was framed by the hands of men. 
And then saluting the lady, he said, ** You do not know, 
madam, who you are or what your rank is, but I know. 
Come, then, and let me introduce you to your hus- 
band, although rather a Bovel way of introduction." 

Then leading her in by the hand to the parlour 
where Maxwell and his mother s.tood awaiting them, 
he said to the former, "I give you joy, sir, of this 
your lovely young wife. Such joy as I never had the 

Eower of conferrmg before, and never shall again ; 
ut I give it you with all my heart, and hope by your 
behaviour you will continue to deserve it. You are 
the most lucky man, Mr. Maxwell, that ever Scotland 
bred. This young and most loVely wife of yours, sir, 
I may now introduce to you as the Honourable Lady 
Mary Montgomery, sole heiress of three lordships, 
all ot which you will inherit through hex, though not 
the titles, excepting perhaps the Irish one. But these 
are of small avail. With this lady's hand you have 
secured to yourself £50,000 a-year, besides upwards 
of £500,000 of cash in hand, all run up in arrears of 
rent since she was lost, but all firmly secured in bonds 
at full interest So I think you must confess you are 
the most fortunate man that ever was born." 
George answered modestly that he held his darling 
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Mary in such estimation, that no earthly advantage 
could enhance her value to him, but that he certainly 
would be grateful to Providence as lOng as he lived 
for such an extraordinary windfall of fortune. But 
Mrs, Maxwell, who had been pinched for money all 
her life, hearing of £500,000 of tocher and £50,000 
a-year, seemed to lose all power of calculation. She 
held up her hands — her frame grew rigid. Her face 

frew first deadly white, then of a mulberry hue, and 
own she fbll in a swoon. This somewhat marred 
the joy of the happy group, but after the old lady was 
laid in bed she gradually recovered. She, however, 
lay raving about ^* thousands and hunders o' thousand 
puns" for nearly three weeks. 

When matters were a little settled, old Christy was 
sent for, that every thing might be fairly authenticated, 
Christy, for the first time, divulged tne whole truth 
conberning the young lady ; of the death of the priest, 
and the capture of the child with all her gold and 
iewels about her person. But that the documents re- 
lating to her birth had by some chance fallen into 
other hands, she wist not how. She knew that one 
noble family, of whom she had great dread and great 
suspicions, was in search of the babe, but that she, 
dreading it was in order to make away with her and 
possess themselves of her treasure, thought it best to 
abscond with the dear infant, and claim her as her 
daughter, in order to preserve every thing to her that 
was her own, which she had done to the value of a 
plack. She then stated how she had bought up the 
estate and every thing pertfiining to it with the lady's 
own treasure, and that she had a good deal still of 
which she neither knew the value nor the use, bvt 
which should be produced, to the last mite. 

She then went to her little concealed treaaure^ and 
brought a great number of gold ducats anddocdbloctos, 
with many other foreign coins of which I have forgot 
the names. She likewise produced all th^ little pre- 
cious trinkets that bad belonged to< Mary's motne^j 
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Lady Montgomery, even to her wedding ring, which 
affected Mary exceedingly. It is easy to conceive 
that old Christy and Mrs. Clark were placed in snug 
and comfortable situations, for the rest of their lives. 

When all these things were fairly settled, and 
Mary's capture proved to a day and an hour, Sir 
James said, " But, Lady Mary, I have a henchman of 
my own to introduce to you, merely to see if you 
know and acknowledge him, for if you do, it is a fact 
that you are indebted to him for all your riches and 
honours, and he deserves his reward." 

He then went and brought in John Faa, lord of 
Little Egypt and of all the Egyptian tribe in Britain. 

Mary at once courtesied to him, and said, " Ah, 
my Lord John Faa here too ! As noble and generous 
a person as ever breathed, and well deserving to be 
chief of a more respectable clan. But yon was an 
awful morning, Faa. However, you behaved as a 
gentleman to me, and I shall never forget it." 

" Do you know, you blackguard gipsy/* said Sir 
James, " that this lady, whom you protected and re- 
leased, is no other than the Honourable Lady Mary- 
Montgomery, the sole heiress to three earldoms?" 

" Lord, what a prize I hae looten slip away frae 
me !" exclaimed Faa, holding up his hands, with a 
countenance of exultation. " But od ye see, Sir James, 
her beauty an' her tears, an* aboon a' the bloody 
cross on her breast, struck me wi' the same venera- 
tion as if she had been the Virgin Mary (which she 
was by the by). But od ye see I coudna hae injured 
a hair of the lovely creature's head to hao been made 
king o' the island. Na ! Nor for nae earthly feeling 
or advantage." - 

Sir Janries then paid him down his hundred guineas, 
knd said, *' Now, had it been a hundred thousand I 
could have paid it from that lady's wealth to-mor-, 
row*" 

• " A hunder pounds ! a hunder pounds !" exclaimed 
the gip6}r chief, <^ there was never as muckle money 
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in a gipsy's pouch sin* the warld stood up, or else it 
was nae as honestly come by. Mony thanks t'ye a,' 
leddles an' gentlemen ;" and Faa began to bow him- 
self out of the room, when Mary said, " Farewell, 
Lord John, and as you once freed me, when in dread- 
ful jeopardy, if you are ever in one, which is not un- 
likely to happen from what I saw of your subjects, be 
sure to apply to me, and if either my interest or credit 
can relieve you, they shall not be wanting." That 
time did arrive, in the course of three years, but 
^hereby hangs a tale, which I hope I shall live to re- , 
late. 

Before the gipsy chief was dismissed, Sir James 
had noted that old Christy was standing up in a cor- 
ner, sobbing and drowned in tears. ** What is the 
matter, my worthy old dame?*' said he. 

" O, sir," said she, " I never ken'd really wha my 
dear, dear bairn was qwhill now. The very first 
night that she came to my arms, she said that her 
name was Maly Gumly, a name of which I could 
make nothing. And when I was obliged to abscond 
with her for fear of being burnt to asnes, which we 
wad hae been had we staid at hame another day, an* 
when I cam' here to leeve wi' her, as my ain bairn, 
she told Widow Clark that her name was Maly 
Gumly, and that she had ridden in a coach with her 
father, and that men took off their caps to him. I 
think I hae acted the part o' a mother to her, an' if 
I should never see her face again, which I fear will 
now be but ower seldom, I shall say that o' her, that 
a kinder-heartit, mair affectionate, an' dutifu' creature 
was never formed o' flesh an' blood." 

Mary ran up, clasped old Christy to her bosom, 
and kissed the tears from her cheeks. 
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